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TOWTON ROSES. 
LOCAL LEGEND, 


WHERE Lancaster’s last stake was set 
Against the proud Plantagenet ; 
Where the red rose and the white, 
Flaunted o’er the furious fight ; 
Where, in mock of brotherhood 
Kindred ranked ’gainst kindred stood, 
Once to meet, nor part again, — 
Raged the war on Towton Plain. 
There the squadrons charged and wheeled, 
There the rival war-cries pealed 
‘There, amid the roar and rattle 

Of the long and desperate battle, 
English all, the maddened foes, 

Saw the long day dawn and close, 

Ere King Henry’s cause was sped, 
*Neath the roses, white and red. 


Full four hundred varying years, 

Have passed with change of smiles and tears, 
Since names of York and Lancaster, 
Bade men’s pulses leap and stir. 

Calm beneath the northern skies, 

All the plain of Towton lies, 

Where the lark sings, blithe and clear, 
In the morning of the year, 

Where the merry beck is flowing ; 
And the joyous winds are biowing, 
Echoes from the moor and hill; 

Very peaceful, very still, 

Lies the field of battle, spread 

With clustering roses, white and red. 


Yorkshire airs are hard and cold, 
Keen the blasts from Yorkshire wold, 
Nor biting frost, nor drifting snow, 
Kill the roses’ roots below ; 
Drive the plough, and sow the soil, 
Spend all arts of strength and toil. 
Sure as is the call of spring, 
Wake the roses, glistening 
Rosy red and purely white, 
As they gleamed on Towton fight. 
Bear the storied plants away — 
Slow and sure will they decay ; 
There and there alone they blow, 
By brave blood, shed long ago, 
In some mysterious fashion fed, 
Towton Roses, white and red ! 

All the Year Round. 


THE DREAM. 


In the dream I dreamt to-night 
Love came, armed with magic might ; 
Fret and fever, doubt and fear, 

Foes that haunt his kingdom here, 
Misconception, vain regretting, 
Bootless longing, cold forgetting, 

The dark shades of change and death, 
Ever hovering on his path, 

Vanished, from or sound or sight, 

In the dream I dreamt to-night. 


Time’s strong hand fell helpless down ; 
Fate stood dazed without her frown ; 
Sly suspicion, cold surprise, 

Faded ’neath the happy eyes ; 

And the voice I love was speaking, 
And the smile I love was making 
Sunshine in the golden weather, 
Where we two stood close together ; 
For you reigned in royal right, 

In the dream I dreamt to-night. 


And I woke, and woke to see 

A cold world, bare and blank to me, 

A world whose stare and sneer scarce hidden, 
Told me that as fruit forbidden, 

Love and trust must ever pine 

In so sad a clasp as mine ; 

All too faint and fragile grown, 

For gifts that youth holds all its own ; 

Ah, best to wake, forgetting quite, 

The sweet dream I dreamt to-night. 

All The Year Round. 





IN SUMMER FIELDS. 


YE flowers in your wonderful silence, 
Ye birds with your wonderful sound, 

The love of my God are declaring ; 
For ye are the language he found. 


Ye smile to the eye of my spirit, 
Ye sing to the ear of my soul ; 

Ye waken soft echoes of anthems 
Which over God’s Paradise roll. 


Ye blooin as ye bloomed once in Eden, 
Make holy and sacred the sod ; 

Ye sing as ye sang when in rapture 
Man counted you angels of God. 


By you— common things of the desert — 
God’s love has this mi acle wrought : 
Ye fill me with exquisite gladness, 
With worship which silences thought. 
Sunday Magazine. Mary Harrison, 


SISTER, awake ! close not your eyes ! 
The day its light discloses : 

And the bright morning doth arise 
Out of her bed of roses, 


See ! the clear sun, the world’s bright eye, 
In at our window peeping ! 

Lo, how he blusheth to espy 
Us idle wenches sleeping. 


Therefore awake! make haste, I say, 
And let us without staying, 

All in our gowns of green so gay, 
Into the park a-maying. 








Bateson’s Madrigals. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE LIFE OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 


THE publication of these volumes is a 
fitting tribute to the memory of a highly 
accomplished Scottish gentleman, and, in 
our opinion, it places the late Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell in the first rank of the 


historians and writers of this country 
Such as it is, this memorial is the resul 
of his own industry and genius. 
brought to it the unremitting persever 


ance of five-and-twenty years. In accuracy 
and abundance of research, in purity of 


style, in brilliancy of descriptive power 


and in a just, though somewhat sarcastic 
estimate of human character and actions, 
it seems to us to be inferior to no work 
which has issued from the press for many 
years; and we are convinced that it will 
confer upon its author no mean amount of 
Our admiration of so 
finished a performance is only dashed by 
our deep regret that he who had already 


posthumous fame. 


given the final touches to these pages did 
not survive to witness their reception by 
the world. 

The history of the book itself partakes 
in some degree of the mystery and ro- 
mance that attach to the illustrious sub- 
ject of this biography. William Stirling 
of Keir, the son of Archibald Stirling and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Maxwell, 
was born in 1818. He graduated at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, in 1839; sat in 
Parliament as member for Perthshire 
from 1852 to 1868; and succeeded to the 
baronetcy of Maxwell of Pollock in 1866.t 
The house of Keir, hard by the old cathe- 
dral of Dunblane and the banks of Allan 
Water, commands froma gentle eminence 
that fertile vale through which the streams 
of the Forth and the Teith roll on their 


* Don Fohn of Austria; or, Passages from the 
History of the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1573. Lilus- 
trated with plates and numerous wood engravings. By 
the late Sir Wittiam STIRLING MaxweLt, Baronet, 
K.T. Two volumes folio. London: 1883. 

+ Sir William Stirling Maxwell, K.T., was lord 
rector of Edinburgh University 1872-4; chancellor of 
Glasgow University 1874-8; he was a trustee of the 
British Museum. Though defeated at the election for 
the County of Perth in 1868, for which he had previ- 
ously sat for sixteen years, he was re-elected in 1874, 
and retained the seat till his death. We are indebted 


for these dates to Mr. Joseph Foster’s useful record of 
the Members of Parliament for Scotland, published in 
1882, 
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course towards the ancient walls of Stir- 


"| ling. It would be hard to name in broad 


Scotland a spot more dear to our history, 
our poetry, and our national life. Here, 
then, the young laird of Keir, the inheritor 
of an ample fortune, accumulated the 
treasures of literature and art which he 
esteemed above all his other possessions. 
In the cedarn chambers and galleries of 
his library, ornamented with innumerable 
mottoes and devices, in which he took a 
fanciful delight, Keir had collected a vast 
and curious assemblage of books, em- 
bracing a variety of subjects, but in one 
branch unrivalled —inthe literature and 
annals of Spain. From an early age Mr. 
Stirling had been struck, like his friend 
Richard Ford, by that passionate attrac- 
tion to Spain which we have witnessed 
more than once in minds of no common 
order. He had visited the country, he 
had mastered the language. The ro- 
mance, the heroism, the daring of the 
Spanish character ; the stern dignity tem- 
pered by a biting wit; the subtle combina- 
tions of policy, and even the ruthless exe- 
cution of those schemes by men who were 
for a moment all but the masters of the 
world, exercised an irresistible fascination 
over him. He devoted his literary life, 
and it was a life of no common labor, to a 
complete mastery of the Spanish reigns 
of the sixteenth century. His first publi- 
cation, indeed, was the “Annals of the 
Artists of Spain,” published in 1848. 
This was followed, in 1852, by the “ Clois- 
ter life of Charles V.,” which threw a new 
light and a fresh interest on the closing 
scenes of Yuste. In 1870, the magnifi- 
cent volume entitled “ The Chief Victo- 
ries of Charles V.,” with the designs of 
Martin Heemskerck, and a multitude of 
choice and curious illustrations, was pre- 
sented to the members of the Philobiblon 
Society, and reviewed at the time in this 
journal. Two years later, the still rarer 
and more costly volume of the “ Por- 
traiture of the Sixteenth Century” was 
presented to some of Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell’s friends and to some public 
libraries ; but of this work only fifty copies 
were printed. ‘The Procession of Pope 
Clement VII. and the Emperor Charles 
V.,” from the designs of Hogenborg, with 


t 


’ 
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an historical introduction by Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, appeared in 1875, and 
another magnificent folio, entitled “ Ant- 
werp Delivered in 1577,” was passing 
through the press at the time of the au- 
thor’s death. The author of these books 
was indifferent to literary fame, and in- 
deed to any sort of notoriety. When in 
1868 the electors of Perthshire thought 
fit to dismiss from their service a repre- 
sentative who stood foremost amongst the 
commoners of Scotland, his equanimity 
was unruffled; when the crown in 1878 
conferred upon him the ancient order of 
Scottish knighthood, even that rare dis- 
tinction added nothing to the social posi- 
tion he owed to his talents and his birth.* 
He was alike indifferent to popularity and 
to what are called honors. He seldom 
allowed his books to be reprinted, and 
rather enjoyed the demand for these rare 
volumes. There was in Stirling a mixture 
of splendor and simplicity, of gravity and 
of humor, of donxhomie and satire, which 
rendered his conversation and his society 
infinitely attractive and agreeable to those 
who had the happiness to enjoy his friend- 
ship. Though somewhat eccentric, he 
was entirely unselfish. He loved to de- 
vote his vast fortune to noble purposes, 
especially in pursuit of literary objects. 
These he would spare no labor and no 
expense to promote. His exquisite taste 
and refinement left him unsatisfied with 
anything that fell short of supreme excel. 
lence; and as he applied this standard of 
criticism to his own works, he was apt to 
rate them below their real value. If at 
times’ a shade of melancholy pierced 
through his habitual gaiety, it was the 
melancholy of a man who lives in the 
pursuit of an unattainable perfection. 
The “Life of Don John of Austria,” 
the work now before us, is a striking ex- 
ample of this peculiarity. It was begun 
at least twenty-five years ago. It was 
even announced for publication by Messrs. 
Parker in 1870. To Sir William Stirling 


* The most ancient and most noble Scottish Order 
of the Thistle has never been conferred by the sov- 
ereign on any commoners, at least since the union of 
the crowns, except on Sir William Stirling Maxwell. 
‘The honor done to him was therefore not only great, 
but unprecedented, and no Scotchman deserved it bet- 
ter. 
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Maxwell, Don John of Austria was the 
most brilliant representative of the chiv- 
alry of Spain — the most gifted offspring 
of the great emperor who died at Yuste 
—and the short but splendid career of 
that young hero, ranging over a single 
decade of years, seemed to be a drama 
combining every element of historical and 
dramatic interest. To this life, therefore, 
he devoted all his powers. Europe was 
ransacked for books, manuscripts, and 
portraits to illustrate the period and the 
man. The work of composition proceeded 
with extreme slowness. Every incident 
was verified, every turn of expression 
was weighed. In this age of rapid and 
slovenly composition, we venture to say 
that no book has been written with so 
much care. Twice the whole manuscript 
was reprinted solely for the eye of the 
author. A vast quantity of blocks, wood- 
cuts, engravings, portraits, and alphabets 
were collected for the ultimate publica- 
tion. The whole work appears to have 
reached the final stage of preparation, even 
to the last corrections of the second proof- 
sheets in pencil, when the enthusiastic, 
ingenious, and eloquent historian was lost 
to us forever. Sir William Stirling Max- 
well caught a fever at Naples or at Flor- 
ence, which he had just visited, and 
expired at Venice, on his way back to 
England, on January 15, 1878. Some 
years elapsed before the state of these 
manuscripts could be examined. When 
this was done, it was found that they 
wanted nothing to fit them for publica- 
tion. The executors and representatives 
of Sir William Stirling Maxwell therefore 
thought it desirable that the aim of his 
literary life should be accomplished, and 
that the work should be given to the 
world as nearly as possible in the form 
which the author contemplated. The duty 
of passing the sheets through the press 
and superintending the arrangement of 
the work has been performed by Sir 
George W. Cox with excellent taste and 
judgment, his sole object being to ascer- 
tain as far as possible the intention of the 
author and adhere toit. A limited edition 
has been struck off in two volumes folio, 
with all the elaborate illustrations that 
had been prepared for it. These will 
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form a rare ornament to the finest libra- 
ries. No book has issued from the Brit- 
ish press for many years which surpasses 
or equals it in magnificent execution. 
The typography does the greatest credit 
to our townsmen, Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, and the publishers have spared no 
cost or labor to. make it worthy of the 
writer to whose fame it is dedicated. A 
popular edition ina more convenient form 
will shortly place the book within reach of 
the public, and it needs no recommenda- 
tion from us to direct their attention to 
so captivating a narrative; but we shall 
endeavor to give a sketch of it in the fol- 
lowing pages, leaving, as far as possible, 
the author to relate the adventures of his 
favorite hero. 


Such was the mystery thrown over the 
birth and the early years of the son of 
Charles V., who is known in history as 
Don John of Austria, that some uncer- 
tainty and error hung about the two first 
conditions of all biography, his age and 
his name. It is now established by the 
evidence of the medal struck in honor of 
the conqueror of Lepanto in 1571, that he 
attained the age of twenty-four in that 
year. This date has been confirmed by 
an entry in the records of the Cortes of 
Toledo, which shows that in 1560 Don 
John had not then completed his four- 
teenth year. He was consequently born 
in 1547 and not in. 1545, as had been 
affirmed by most of the historians, with 
the exception of Moreri and Mr. Pres- 
cott. The correction is important, for it 
subtracts two years from his short and 
brilliant life, and it gives a more surpris- 
ing character to several of the earlier in- 
cidents in it. Don John was therefore 
exactly twenty years younger than his 
brother Philip II., and about two years 
younger than the king’s son, Don Carlos, 
who was born in 1545. It may here be 
remarked that, although no two beings 
ever lived who were less moved by human 
affections than these unamiable princes, 
and the father and son hated each other 
to the death, they both lived in almost 
unbroken friendship with Don John. The 
king treated his brother, who might have 
been an object of jealousy, like a favorite 
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son; the prince, to whom his uncle might 
have been an object of rivalry, and who 
loved nothing else in the world, regarded 
him asa brother. Don John was every- 
thing that Don Carlos should have been 
and was not. Perhaps the most painful 
incident in his life was when Carlos con- 
fided to him, as his friend, the diabolical 
designs he entertained against his own 
father, which Don John felt bound, in 
honor and in duty to his sovereign and his 
rother, to make known to the king. 

On February 24, 1547, then, a day 
auspicious in the annals of Charles V., a 
natural son of that monarch was born to 
him in Ratisbon of a mother known as 
Barbara Blomberg, who had been intro- 
duced to sing to the emperor. Such, at 
least, is the most credible version of the 
story.* The lady, if such she was, was 
afterwards married to a commissary at 
Brussels and treated with liberality by 
Philip II.; but such was the violence of 
her temper that she braved and bullied 
the Duke of Alba himself. She lived to 
see her son governor of the Low Coun- 
tries, and survived him. 

Strangely enough, the name by which 
this child of fortune was first known was 
not John, but Jerome. About two years 
after his birth he was confided by the 
emperor to Don Luis Quixada, a Spanish 
nobleman, who enjoyed the full confidence 
of his master, and who kept the secret of 
his birth with unbroken fidelity; but by 
the express orders of Charles V. the boy 
was placed under the personal care of one 
Massi, a viol-player to his Majesty, under 
another name, and his education was car- 
ried on by the parish priest of Leganes, a 
small village where Massi and his wife 
lived, within a few miles of Madrid. As 
the musician kissed the emperor’s hand 
in taking leave to return to Spain, Charles 
said to him: “I hear that Quixada has 
given you a commission. Remember 
that I shall consider the fulfilment of his 
wishes as good service done to myself.” 
The village priest, little witting of his 
charge, handed over the boy to the sacris- 


* Mr. Motley states, in his ‘‘ Dutch Republie’’ (vol. 
iii., p. 129), that Don John was born in 1545, and that 
his mother was “fa washerwoman of Ratisbon.” Both 
these statements are incorrect. 
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tan, by whom he was sent to the common 
school of Getafe. The future hero of 
Lepanto trudged through the fields with 
his peasant schoolfellows, shooting spar- 
rows on the way with a little crossbow. 

In 1554 Charles Prevost, one of the 
grooms of the emperor’s chamber, was 
sent to Leganes in a coach of state to 
remove the boy to Valladolid, where higher 
destinies awaited him. The village was 
amazed at the astounding event, and as 
the coach rolled away it was surrounded 
and pursued by urchins vociferating fare- 
wells to their departing comrade. At 
Valladolid Don John was presented to his 
sister, the infanta Juana, princess dow- 
ager of Brazil, the mother of Don Sebas- 
tian of Portugal, then acting as regent of 
Spain ; but the secret of his birth was not 
made known either to the princess or to 
himself. Thenceforth he resided at Villa- 
garcia in the family mansion of Quixada, 
and under the eye of his admirable wife. 
To this lady, Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, 
Don John owed not only his education 
but whatever was most amiable in his life 
and character. Childless herself, she will- 
ingly adopted him as her son, not without 
a jealous suspicion that he belonged by a 
closer tie to her own husband. An acci- 
dent convinced her that the boy had a 
still higher parentage. The house took 
fire, and Quixada carried Don John to a 
place of safety before he attended to the 
preservation of his wife. She concluded 
that his honor was engaged in the dis- 
charge of a trust. 

Charles V. reached the monastery. of 
Yuste, after his abdication, on February 
3. 1557. In March, 1558, Quixada, still 
attached to the person of his sovereign, 
procured a house at Quacos, a village 
about a mile from Yuste, at the foot of its 
chestnut-covered hill. Hither Dofia Mag- 
dalena and Don Johnrepaired. The boy, 
then eleven years of age, seems to have 
had free access to his unknown father. 
He went in and out of the emperor’s 
chamber when he pleased. This circum- 
stance is the more remarkable, as Charles 
expressly refused to allow Don Carlos, 
his grandson and heir, to approach his 
retreat, on the ground that the lad would 
be troublesome. It is pleasant to know 
that the last months of that great exis- 
tence, saddened by care and by disease, 
were cheered by the presence and the 
promise of this gay, beautiful, and high- 
spirited child. Charles was delighted 
with him, and on the day before he died 
sent the capital of an annuity of two hun- 
dred florins to his mother by a confiden- 
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tial hand. Possibly Don John may have 
been present at the solemn scene when 
the expiring emperor delivered into the 
hands of the priest the waxen taper which 
he held, as a symbol of the surrender of 
his soul to the mercy of his Creator. But 
Quixada was not there. At the funeral 
rites which followed, both were undoubt- 
edly present. 

Still the secret had been kept. The 
truth was unknown to the princess regent, 
and even to the king, until late in 1558, 
though public rumor already pointed to it. 
But, to remove all doubt from the subject, 
Charles V. had, even before his abdica- 
tion — in 1554—added the following re- 
markable codicil to his will: — 


Besides what is contained in my will, I say 
and declare that, when I was in Germany, and 
being a widower, I had, by an unmarried wom- 
an, a natural son, who is called Jerome, and 
that my intention has been and is, for certain 
reasons moving me thereto, that if it can be 
fairly accomplished, he should, of his free and 
spontaneous will, take the habit of some order 
of reformed friars, and that he should be put 
in the way of so doing, but without any pres- 
sure or force being employed towards him. 
But if it cannot be so arranged, and if he pre- 
fers leading a secular life, it is my pleasure 
and command that he should receive, in the 
ordinary manner each year, from twenty to 
thirty thousand ducats from the revenues of 
the kingdom of Naples; lands and _ vassals, 
with that rent attached, being assigned to him. 
The whole matter, both as to the assignment 
of the lands and the amount of the rent, is 
left to the discretion of my son, to whom I 
remit it; or, failing him, to the discretion of 
my grandson, the Infant Don Carlos, or of the 
person who, in conformity with my will, shall 
at the time it is opened be my heir. If at that 
time the said Jerome shall not have already 
embraced the state which I desire for him, he 
shall enjoy all the days of his life the said 
rent and lands, which shall pass to his the legit- 
imate heirs and successors descending from 
his body. And whatever state the said Gero- 
nimo shall embrace, I charge the said prince 
my son, and my said grandson, and my heir, 
whosoever it may be, as I have said, at the 
opening of my will, to do him honor and cause 
him to be honored, and that they show him 
fitting respect, and that they observe, fulfil, 
and execute in his favor that which is con- 
tained in this paper. The which I sign with 
my name and hand: and it is sealed and 
sealed up with my small private seal ; and it 
is to be observed and executed like a clause of 
my said will. Done in Bruxelles, on the sixth 
day of the month of June, 1554. 

Son, grandson, or whoever at the time that 
this my will and writing is opened, and accord- 
ing to it, may be my heir, if you do not know 
where this Jerome may be, you can learn it 
from Adrian, groom of my chamber, or, ir 
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case of his death, from Oger, the porter of my 
chamber, that he may be treated conformably 
to the said will and writing. 

This paper, Sir William Stirling Maxwell 
adds, was one of a parcel of four which seems 
to have been placed by the emperor in the 
hands of Philip II. before they took leave of 
each other on the Flemish shore in Septem- 
ber, 1556. Folded up within it was the receipt 
for Jerome, given by Massi, and already cited. 
It was sealed up with the emperor's seal, and 
was endorsed, in his hand, with these words: 
“This my writing is to be opened only by the 
prince, my son, and failing him by my grand- 
son, Don Carlos; and failing him by whoso- 
ever shall be my heir, conformably to and at 
the opening of my will.” The other three 
papers were unsealed, and related to other 
matters — the executorship of the will in Spain 
and the Netherlands, and the rights of the 
king of Spain and the pretensions of others to 
the kingdom of Navarre and the lordship of 
Piombino. The whole parcel bore an inscrip- 
tion in the handwriting of Philip with his sig- 
nature— “If I die before his Majesty this 
packet to be delivered to him; if after him to 
my son, or, failing him, to my heir.” (Vol. i., 
pp. 22, 23, 8vo edition.) 


It is due to Philip II. to say that the in- 
junctions of his father were faithfully and 
piously observed. 

In the autumn of 1559 Philip sailed 
from the Low Countries to take possession 
of his Spanish dominions. The story of 
the meeting and recognition of the broth- 
ers has often been told, but it is essential 
to this sketch, and we quote it in Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling Maxwell’s words :— 


Processions, triumphal arches, thanksgivings 
in the churches, and all other displays of civic, 
courtly, and religious joy celebrated the king’s 
arrival at Valladolid. The regent Dofia Ju- 
ana resigned the reins of government, and re- 
tired, well pleased, to her beads, and prayers, 
and scourgings, in the pine-shaded cloisters of 
Abrojo. ... Philip was then at leisure to 
make the acquaintance of his stranger broth- 
er. Luis Quixada was instructed to bring 
Don John in his ordinary dress on St. Luke’s 
Day, to meet him at the convent of San Pedro 
de la Espina, This convent of Bernardines 
owed its name to the most famous of the rel- 
ics venerated in its church, a thorn of the 
crown worn by our Lord on Calvary. Its 
sumptuous buildings, the pious work of Dojfia 
Sancha of Castille, were situated about a 
league from Villagarcia, on the side of a hill 
abounding in game. Hither the king was to 
come ona hunting expedition. Quixada there- 
fore summoned his vassals to join the royal 
sport... . Don John and he then mounted 
their horses and rode off to the chase, followed 
by the vassals and servants on foot and horse- 
back, in their best array. Parties of yeoman- 
prickers, and the cries of men and hounds in 
the distance, soon announced the approach of 
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the royal cavalcade. A groom presently met 
them, leading a very handsome horse. Qui- 


xada now dismounted, telling Don John to do 
the same. The ancient soldier then knelt be- 
fore his pupil and asked leave to kiss his hand, 
saying: “ You will soon learn from the king 
himself why I do this.” Don John hesitated, 
but at length held out his hand to be kissed ; 
and when Quixada desired him to mount the 
new horse, he said gaily to his old friend: 
“Then since you will have it so, you may also 
hold the stirrup.” They rode onward towards 
the rocky pass of Torozos. Here a group of 
gentlemen came in sight. As they drew near, 
Quixada once more halted, and alighting from 
his horse caused Don John to follow his exam- 
ple. A short, spare man in black, with a pale 
face and sandy beard, advanced towards them 
alone, and checked his horse when within a 
few paces. “Kneel down, Don John,” said 
Quixada, “and kiss his Majesty’s hand.” As 
the youth obeyed the instructions, he found 
bending over him a pair of cold grey eyes and 
a pouting under lip, which may well have re- 
called the features of the august invalid whose 
gouty fingers he had knelt to kiss at Yuste. 
“Do you know, youngster,” said the king, 
“who your father was?” The abashed youth 
made no reply. Philip then dismounted, and, 
embracing him with some show of affection, 
said: “Charles V., my lord and father, was 
also yours, You could not have had a more 
illustrious sire, and I am bound to acknowl- 
edge you as my brother.” He then turned to 
the gentlemen behind him and said: ** Know 
and honor this youth as the natural son of the 
emperor, and as brother to the king.” At 
these words a loud shout burst from the crowd 
of hunters and peasants who had by this time 
collected round the spot. Don John, by Phil- 
ip’s desire, remounted his horse, and received 
the salutations and felicitations of the lords 
and gentlemen. The real object of the hunt- 
ing party being now accomplished, the king, 
who was no sportsman, turned his horse’s head 
towards Valladolid, saying that he had never 
before captured game which had given him so 
much pleasure. Don John entered the capital 
riding at his side, amidst the acclamations of 
the multitude, amongst whom the news of the 
recognition of the new prince, the son of their 
great emperor, had already been promulgated. 
(Vol. i., pp. 31-34.) 


From that moment Don John assumed his 
rank as a prince of the house of Austria, 
distinguished only in some minute partic- 
ulars from that of the legitimate members 
of the royal family. 

We are compelled to pass over in si- 
lence scenes of the Spanish court which 
are described with all the pathos and 
power of our author: the great auto-de-fe 
at Valladolid of May, 1559, when not mere 
Jews, Moriscos, or infidels, but victims of 
the noblest blood of Castille, were offered 
up in that holocaust of superstition; and 
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the splendid ceremony in the cathedral of 
Toledo to take the oath of allegiance to 
Don Carlos as heir of the monarchy, at 
which Don John stood at the head of the 
nobility of Spain. No greater contrast 
could be conceived than that between the 
sullen, misshapen, and morbid heir of so 
many crowns, and his gay and gallant 
kinsman who kissed the hand of Don Car- 
los on that day as the representative of 
the nation. Thecontrast of their persons 
was not greater than the contrast of their 
fate. Yet the youths started in life to- 
gether, and, with the exception of one 
hasty taunt met by a keen repartee, they 
lived (as we have said) on terms of inti- 
mate friendship. In November, 1561, 
Don John, Don Carlos, and with them 
their cousin Alexander Farnese — des- 
tined as Prince of Parma to fill a still 
broader page of history — were sent to the 
University of Alcala.* Their studies 
were directed by Honorato Juan, a learned 
Valencian who had been selected by 
Charles V. to be the preceptor of Philip. 
He ranked high amongst the men of let- 
ters of his time, with the singular distinc- 
tion that he had written nothing. But it 
soon became apparent that the tastes and 
talents of Don John led him away from 
the ecclesiastical profession to which the 
emperor had dedicated him, and from the 
ecclesiastical dignities the king sought to 
obtain for him. In 1564 the young prince 
left the university, and in the following 
year Don John, then eighteen, fired by the 
approach of the Turkish fleet, broke loose 
to join the Spanish squadron which had 
been ordered to the relief of Malta. The 
enterprise failed, for when he reached 
Barcelona the galleys had already sailed, 
and the king imperatively ordered him to 
return. Few men ever crossed the will of 
Philip II. with impunity; but when Don 
John approached him and begged par- 
don for his flight, the king received him 
kindly and bade him kiss the hand of the 
queen. Isabella laughingly asked him if 
he found the Moors and Turks brave war- 
riors. Probably the king discerned in 
this boyish adventure that there was more 
in his brother than the stuff of a cardinal, 
and that he might fight the Moors and 
Turks in more serious encounters. 

The moment was one which threatened 


* Alexander Farnese was born, according to Litha, 
on August 27, 1545; he was therefore about eighteen 
months older than Don John. This date is probably 
correct, but the year of his birth is variously given by 
different biographies as 1544, 1545, and 1546. In the 
‘* Biographie Universelle’’ of Michaud, he is stated to 


have been born in 1555, and to have been married at 
ten years old, but these evidently are absurd errors. 
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to call forth all the resources of Philip and 
all the strength of his empire. In the 
Low Countries that revolt had broken out 
which kindled the fires of religious ani- 
mosity, national enthusiasm, and the spirit 
of freedom against the dominion of in- 
tolerance, an alien rule, and a despotic 
power. The Duke of Alba was appointed 
governor of the Netherlands in August, 
1567, and began his sanguinary and un- 
successful contest against the liberties of 
Flanders. In the Eastern seas the Turk- 
ish fleets of Solyman and Selim rode 
supreme. Malta was besieged, and the 
Turk defied the armaments of Venice and 
Genoa, and harried the coasts of southern 
Italy, Spain, and Spanish Africa. In the 
ancient kingdom of the Moors brooded a 
spirit of rebellion, soon to break out in 
open violence. Moreover, the policy of 
Philip embraced the whole of Europe: in 
France, the League; in England, the con- 
test with Elizabeth, suspended at times 
but never abandoned; in Italy, his vary- 
ing relations with the sovereign pontiff. 
His emissaries were at work from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. The epoch 
then about to open was the most momen- 
tous in the history of that eventful cen- 
tury. It began with the insurrection of 
the Low Countries, it ended with the 
Armada. It included the tragedy of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day in Paris, and the 
comedy of Anjou’s matrimonial adven- 
tures in London. The first decade of this 
period corresponds with the short but 
brilliant career of Don John of Austria, 
and it is probable that the prescient mind 
of Philip foresaw that whilst he directed 
these complicated movements with his 
pen from the cells of the Escorial, the arm 
of his young brother and of his nephew 
Alexander Farnese were precisely the 
weapons he required to execute his pol- 
- Certain it is that in October, 1567, 
aH mention of the Church was dropped, 
and Don John received at the king’s 
hands the high office of admiral of the 
fleet, or, as it was termed in Castilian, 
“general of the sea.” His martial pre- 
dilections were now suffered to have their 
own way. Don Carlos was so gratified by 
the appointment that he went from Madrid 
to the Escorial to thank the king for hav- 
ing made it —a remarkable circumstance, , 
because at that very time Don Carlos was 
meditating and contriving his own flight 
from the kingdom, he was arrested two 
months later, and in the following sum- 
— came to his miserable and mysterious 
end. 





Whilst these deplorable events were 
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occurring at Madrid, Don John was ab- 
sent on his first cruise along the Spanish 
coast, where he took the command, with 
the assistance of Don Luis de Requesens 
as his adviser. The king addressed to 
him a long letter of excellent counsel and 
judgment, written with his own hand ; and 
on May 28 he sailed. It is not improb- 
able that, having regard to the fate of 
Don Carlos, who was then under arrest, 
and who died at the end of July, Philip 
preferred that Don John should be absent 
from the court. 

This first cruise of Don John led to no 
immediate results; but it supplied an im- 
portant element in his education, destined 
to bear fruit hereafter. The young prince 
embarked on June 3 at Carthagena, on a 
royal galley, superbly decorated within 
and without, amidst the acclamations of 
the fleet. The squadron of thirty-three 
sail passed along the southern coast of 
Spain, visited Oran, reached Cadiz, in- 
spected the maritime defences of the 
kingdom, and above all won for the young 
commander the good-will and confidence 
of the navy. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember Don John returned to the court at 
Madrid; in the interval the catastrophe 
of Don Carlos had occurred, and a few 
days later the amiable and accomplished 
Queen Isabella, in her twenty-fourth year, 
died in premature childbed. 


Sincerely mourned by her lord, whose regard 
for her is one of the redeeming features of his 
character, Isabella of the Peace, by her beauty 
and goodness, the auspicious circumstances of 
her marriage, and her early death, found a high 
place, which her memory long retained, in the 
popular affection of Spain. The night after 
her decease, as the fair corpse lay in state 
amidst a forest of tapers in the chapel of the 
palace, the king came at midnight to pray be- 
side the bier. The courtiers whom he had 
chosen to attend upon him, and who stood 
motionless behind, as he knelt at the head of 
his dead wife, were Don John of Austria, Fer- 
dinand de Toledo, and the Prince of Eboli. 
(Vol. i., p. 110.) 


A chapter is here interposed on the 
military marine of the Mediterranean in 
the sixteenth century, which was to play 
so glorious a part in the future career of 
Don John. These details are of great 
interest to the naval history of Europe, 
and they are collected, for the most part, 
from original sources. “If there be a 
hell in this world,” said a rhymer for the 
people in that age, “it is in the galleys, 
where rest is unknown.” Hard work, 
hard fare, hard usage, exposure to all 
kinds of weather and to many kinds of 
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danger, the utter absence of any comfort 
or sympathy in suffering, or any protec- 
tion from wrong, the perpetual presence 
of cruel tormentors and vile companions, 
tasked to the utmost man’s animal instinct 
to cling to life. The galleys were at once 
the instrument of punishment and of war- 
fare. Chained to those pitiless benches 
and those unwieldly oars, the captive, the 
criminal, the heretic, men of different 
races and degrees, were doomed to a com- 
mon suffering, and subject to the same 
barbarity. The Christian galleys were 
manned in part by Moslem slaves, the 
Turkish fleet by Christian prisoners, so 
that in war each side was exposed to the 
fire of its own countrymen. No form of 
human misery, of which we have read or 
heard, seems comparable to that of the 
galley slave at the oar; yet it was endured 
for years, and the vessels propelled by the 
arms of these wretched beings bore their 
masters to fame and victory. 

The time was not yet come, however, 
for Don John to enter upon his naval ex- 
ploits. He had before. him a different 
task. After the death of the queen he 
withdrew for some weeks to a convent at 
Abrojo, near Valladolid, famous for the 
austerity of its rule—a singular retreat 
for a young and gallant officer — but there 
the news of the formidable rebellion of 
the Moriscos reached him. A fervent 
batred of the Moslem and an eager desire 
to serve the king fired his ambition, and 
he addressed to Philip the following let- 
ter:— 


S. (acred) C. (atholic) R. (oyal) M. (ajesty), — 
My obligation to serve your Majesty, and 
the natural faith and love to your Majesty, in- 
duce me, with the greatest submission, to pro- 
pose that which appears to me fitting. I 
informed your Majesty of my arrival in this 
Court, and of the cause of my coming hither ; 
and I did not think that there was any occa- 
sion to trouble your Majesty with letters of so 
little worth as mine. I have now heard of the 
state of the rebellion of the Moriscos of Gra- 
nada, and of the distress in that city, on suspi- 
cion becoming certainty ; and as the reparation 
of your Majesty’s reputation, honor, and gran- 
deur, insulted by the boldness of these malcon- 
tents, touches me very nearly, I cannot restrain 
myself within the obedience and entire sub- 
mission of myself in all things to your Maj- 
esty’s will, which I have always evinced, nor 
help representing my desire, and entreating 
your Majesty that, as it is the glory of kings 
to be constant in the bestowal of their favors, 
and to raise up and make men by their power, 
your Majesty will use me, who am of your 
making, in the chastisement of these people, 
because it is known that I may be trusted be- 
yond most others, and that no one will act 
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more vigorously against these wretches than 
I. I confess that they are not people who de- 
serve to be made of great account ; but because 
even vile minds grow proud if they possess any 
strength, and this is not, as I am advised, 
wanting to these rebels; and because this 
power should be taken from them: and the 
Marquess of Mondejar, not being sufficiently 
strong for this purpose (he having, as I am 
told, fallen out with the president, and being 
but little and unwillingly obeyed) ; and as some 
person must be sent thither, and my nature 
leads me to these pursuits, and I am as obe- 
dient to your Majesty’s royal will as the clay 
to the hand of the potter, it appeared to me 
that [ should be wanting in love and inclina- 
tion and duty towards your Majesty, if I did 
not offer myself for this post. Although I 
know that those who serve your Majesty are 
safe in your royal hands, and ought not to ask, 
yet I trust that what I have done may be con- 
sidered rather a merit than a fault. If I ob- 
tain the position which is the object of my 
desire, I shall be sufficiently rewarded, To 
this end I came from Abrojo, which, but for 
the sake of your Majesty’s service, and the im- 
portance of the occasion, I should not have 
ventured to do without the express command 
of your Majesty. May our Lord preserve, for 
many years, the sacred and Catholic person of 
your Majesty. From the lodgings, this 3ot’) 
day of December, 1568, of your Majesty’s crea- 
ture and most humble servant, who kisses your 
royal hands. D, JUAN DE AUSTRIA. 


In the following month of March his re- 
quest was granted, and on April 6, 1569, 
Don John proceeded in command to Gra- 
nada. 

The tale of the Morisco rebellion has 
been often and ably told. The materials 
are abundant in the histories of Mendoza, 
of Marmol, and of Hita — the first two of 
whom were eye-witnesses of that wild and 
varied warfare. These have been largely 
used by Count Albert de Circourt in his 
excellent work, “ Les Arabes en Espagne” 
and by Mr. Prescott in his “ Life of Philip 
11.” Sir William Stirling Maxwell has 
not materially added to these well-known 
sources; but he has related the expedi- 
tions of Mondejar, Los Velez, and Don 
John, and the desperate resistance of the 
persecuted race, with the utmost spirit 
and vivacity. No war within so narrowa 
field ever presented so many incidents of 
romantic heroism, of ferocious cruelty on 
both sides, and of subtle policy. It was 
the death-struggle of the crescent and the 
cross in western Europe, and if the fieid 
was narrow and the forces small, it called 
forth the fiercest passions of man, urged 
on by religion, by race, by patriotism, and 
by cruel wrongs. Weshall not attempt to 
follow this part of the narrative. But the 


| following description of the scene of this 
internecine strife, in the Alpuxarras, de- 
serves to be quoted for its remarkable 
elegance : — 


In natural beauty, and in many physical ad- 
vantages, this mountain land is one of the most 
lovely and delightful regions of Europe. Pos- 
sessing a variety of climate elsewhere almost 
unknown, it might be made to yield to man 
most of the products of the earth. From the 
tropical heat and luxuriance, the sugarcanes 
and the palin-trees, of the lower valleys, and of 
the narrow plain which skirts the sea like a 
golden zone, it is but a step through gardens, 
steep corn-fields, and olive groves, to fresh 
alpine pastures and woods of pine, above which 
vegetation expires on the rocks where snow 
lies long and deep, and is still found in nooks 
and hollows in the burning days of autumn. 
When thickly peopled with laborious Moors, 
the narrow glens, bottomed with rich soil, were 
terraced and irrigated with a careful industry 
which compensated for want of space. The 
villages, each nestling in its hollow, or perched 
on a craggy height, were surrounded by vine- 
yards and gardens, orange and almond orchards, 
and plantations of olive and mulberry hedged 
with the cactus and the aloe; above, on the 
rocky uplands were heard the bells of sheep 
and kine; and the wine and fruit, the silk and 
oil, the cheese and the wool of the Alpuxarras, 
were famous in the markets of Granada and 
the seaports of Andalusia, The seashore of 
this region is in some parts, as between Adra 
and the Sierra de Gador, a plain once rich with 
sugar and cotton; in others, as between Adra 
and Salobrefia, a range of vine-covered hills, 
broken here and there with vegas at the mouths 
of rivers, where the finest products of the South 
still cover the alluvial soil with an emerald 
verdure. On the hills, above the vines the 
rocks are dotted with spreading fig-trees or the 
dark round-headed ash, and higher up, with 
the palmetto and a few pines: and the white 
watch-towers of the Moors, placed on head- 
lands about a league apart, sparkle like pearls 
on the cliffs overhanging the sea. Such was 
the fair province which, by the toil of a simple 
and harmless race, had flourished through ages 
of misrule, which Christian bigotry had con- 
demned to the horrors of a winter campaign, 
and the superstition of the priest had given 
over to the soldier’s fire and sword. 

The country was admirably adapted for that 
petty warfare for which Spain has always been 
famous. The greater valleys are for the most 
part of their length extremely narrow, and 
bounded by precipitous hills, and they branched 
into glens so numerous and intricate, and so 
like each other in character, that it was a hope- 
less task for a stranger to pilot his course 
through their endless ramifications. Even 
those parts of the country which seem com- 
paratively open prove on closer inspection to 
be furrowed with hidden ravines. Thus in 
passing eastward from the valley of Mecina, 





one of the chief glens of the southern face of 
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Muleyhacen, the traveller sees before him what | jects, and by the inconceivable procrasti- 


appears a vast undulating district, rich with 
cultivation, and studded with white towers, 
over which he hopes to find an easy and pleas- 
ant track. No-sooner, however, has he entered 
it than he is once more compelled to fathom 
unexpected gorges and climb unforeseen ridges ; 
and the rugged descent of the Sierra is hardly 
less toilsome than his progress to Valor or 
Uxixar. If he turns his face southwards, 
towards Cadiar, he finds himself on what might 
have been a storm-lashed sea turned to stone, 
so rugged and arbitrary is the labvrinth of 
naked ravines through and over which lies his 
difficult and wearisome path. The winding 
tracks which traversed the country were at 
every turn commanded by some beetling crag 
or tuft of brushwood, from whence a musket 
or a crossbow could securely dispose of an ap- 
proaching foe. Each hamlet, embowered in 
its fruit-trees and fenced with its outworks of 
aloe and cactus, was a natural stronghold ; and 
if the inhabitants were driven from it, the 
Sierra above usually had its cavern where 
women and children might be sheltered, and 
household goods and treasure safely concealed. 
Even in the vegas by the seashore, the trees, 
which, hung with tangled trailers, generally 
skirted the river’s bed, the tall reeds which 
hedged and overhung the narrow pathways be- 
tween the fields, afforded a thousand points 
where a well-armed resolute peasantry might 
withstand with success the soldiers of the king. 

Within a week the whole region was in arms, 
from the valley of Lecrin to the plain of Alme- 
ria, from the vega of Granada to the shore of 
the Mediterranean. Village after village, rising 
against its civil and religious authorities, de- 
stroyed or expelled them. The same bloody 
drama was acted at once in a hundred scenes, 
which the bounteous hand of nature had formed 
to be abodes of beauty, plenty, and peace. 
News came to a hamiet that its neighboring 
population, down the glen or across the hill, 
had zisen; that a great army had landed from 
Africa; and that Granada and Alhambra once 
more belonged to the Moors. The Moriscos 
gathered in the street to hear the tidings and 
discuss the course to be taken, The Chris- 
tians, if they were few and timid, fled; the 
curate stealing into his sacristy and securing 
the host from desecration'by swallowing it. If 
they were bold and numerous, they assembled 
in the church and considered their means of 
defence. Their usual resolution was to: shut 
themselves up with their women, children, and 
valuables, in the belfry, confiding in the strength 
of its masonry, and trusting that their hastily 
collected stock of provisions might hold out 
until succor should arrive. The Moors were 
meanwhile proclaiming with cymbal and horn, 
and shouts of joy, that there was but one God, 
and that Mahomet was his prophet. (Vol. i., 


pp. 127-129.) 


The rebellion was allowed to spread 
throwgh the province by the monstrous 
impolicy of the crown to its Moorish sub- 





nation of the king. The Marquis of 
Mondejar and the Marquis of Los Velez 
exercised a divided authority, and followed 
a conflicting policy —the one being in fa- 
vor of conciliation, the other of extreme 
severity. The king’s forces were ill-sup- 
ported, and suffered repeated defeats. 
When Don John arrived at Granada, the 
Moors were almost within sight of the 
city, and his own powers were limited by 
a board of officers, who had to report 
everything to the king. He himself was 
condemned to inaction. Many months 
elapsed before he was permitted to take 
the field, and even then the king’s chief 
anxiety seems to have been to protect his 
daring kinsman from personal danger. 
Their correspondence is curious, and on 
the part of Don John modest and graceful. 


With Don John himself the king remon- 
strated against his going out with skirmishing 
parties to harass or surprise the enemy. “Ef 
heard with regret,” he wrote, ‘that you had 
been out the other day on one of these expedi- 
tions, because it does not befit you, nor is it 
your duty, which is to watch over the safety of 
the city... . If a large force went with you, 
the Moriscos might appear on the other side, 
and effect something which might be incon- 
venient ; so you must do this no more. Even 
if the Duke of Sesa and Luis Quixada go with 
you, that is not right, for one of them ought to 
look after such things, and the other remain 
with you. I have also heard that you go and 
visit the sentinels, and watch the patrols on 
their rounds: this should not be done by you 
too often; only from time to time when cir- 
cumstances require it. 

Don John was very averse to shutting him- 
self up in Granada if there was anything to 
be done against the enemy in which he could 
take apart. “If [ had more experience and 
practice in my profession,” he wrote, ** [ should 
nave nothing to reply to your Majesty, but 
seeing that [ am only learning the service in 
which I hope to die, it is not right that I 
should miss what opportunities there are of 
improving myself in it, and besides, I know 
that it does not suit your Majesty’s affairs. I 
entreat you to observe how little it befits me, 
being what I am, or my age, that I should shut 
myself up, when I ought to be showing myself 
abroad.” In vain the king replied: “ You 
must keep yourself, and I must keep you, for 
greater things, and it is from these that you 
must learn your professional knowledge.” 
Don John’s reasonable and spirited rejoinder 
was: “I am certainly most desirous to give 
satisfaction to your Majesty, and do in all 
things as you wish; but at my age, and in my 
position, I see that your Majesty’s interest 
requires that when there is any call to arms or 
any enterprise, the soldiers should find me in 
front of them, or at least with them, ready to 
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encourage them to do their duty, and that they 
should know that I desire to lead them in the 
name of your Majesty.” (Vol. i., pp. 182, 183.) 

The generals quarrelled, the soldiers 
deserted, the army lived by pillage: it 
was not till the winter of 1570 that the 
king allowed it to take the field, in two 
divisions, one commanded by Don John, 
the other by the Duke of Sesa. The hour 
of action had at last arrived, and the 
young prince advanced against the strong- 
hold of the Moors at Galera. The siege 
was conducted with energy and ability, 
and, in spite of two sanguinary repulses, 
the town, being undermined, fell-on Feb- 
ruary 10. The Spaniards had been exas- 
perated to the last degree by the stubborn 
resistance of the place, and by the defeats 
they had sustained under its walls. Don 
John himself shared their passion, and it 
is a blot on his fame that on this, his first 
memorable deed of war, he ordered or al- 
lowed a frightful butchery of the wretched 
people after their surrender. Mr. Pres- 
cott denounces this “atrocious massacre.” 
Sir William throws some doubt on the 
matter. It seemscertain that four thou- 
sand four hundred women and children 
were made prisoners, about three thou- 
sand fighting men perished, and the town 
was demolished. The fall of that “ proud 
galley,” as the poets of the day termed the 
Galera of the mountains, did not termi- 
nate the struggle. Don John next pro- 
ceeded to attack Seron, another strong- 
hold of the Moorish garrison. There he 
encountered a similar resistance, and at 
firstasimilarcheck. There, too, Quixada, 
the foster-father, the guide, the friend of 
his childhood and his youth, fell, struck by 
a Moorish ball, by his side. Another ball 
glanced from his own helmet. The loss 
of Quixada touched him to the heart, and 
wrung a rare expression of grief from 
Philip himself. Soon after this event 
Seron was evacuated. Don John pursued 
a rapid career of success. Negotiations 
were opened with El Habaqui, one of the 
Moorish chiefs, and although the war was 
renewed for a short time by Aben Aboo, 
who rejected all compromise, and caused 
El Habaqui to be killed as a traitor, the 
insurrection was finally crushed, the Mo- 
riscos were scattered in the adjacent 
provinces of Mercia and Valencia, and 
it was not until the next reign that the 
Church and the crown expelled the most 
industrious and intelligent of their sub- 
jects from the peninsula. The contest 
had done no credit to the policy of the 
king or to the conduct of the Spanish 
troops, but it had unquestionably raised 
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the reputation of Don John of Austria; 
he was acknowledged by the army to bea 
worthy son of the great emperor; he had 
shown valor and skill in war; he was dis- 
posed to show forbearance and temper in 
negotiation. The time was come whena 
higher destiny awaited him. Onthe last 
day of November, 1570, he was recalled 
by the king from Granada to Madrid. 
The conqueror of the Morisco, king of the 
Alpuxarras, and of a few mountain towns, 
was to lead the fleets and armies of Spain, 
Venice, and the pope in a new crusade 
against the Moslem tyrant of the Medi- 
terranean. 

At the death of Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent in 1566 the Ottoman power had at- 
tained the apogee of its greatness. The 
battles of Mohacs and Essek had placed 
Hungary at the feet of the Moslem; the 
Turkish armies had occupied Ispahan; 
the naval exploits of Barbarossa had sub- 
dued the Mediterranean. He was courted 
by France, he was feared by Spain. Such 
was the empire that passed to Selim II., 
the son of Solyman, and the descendant 
of a shepherd chief of the Bithynian high- 
lands. 


By the scimitars of nine stout Sultans the 
kingdoms of Selim had been won from the 
marshalled hosts of civilization, or from the 
fierce hordes of the desert. While he himself 
reigned in the palace of the Czsars by the 
shores of the Bosphorus, his Viceroys gave 
law in the halls of the Caliphs at Bagdad in 
the east, or collected tribute beneath the 
shadow of Atlasin the west. From Aden in 
the south his banner, emblazoned with the 
crossed scimitars, was unfurled to the Indian 
Sea; and at Buda in the north his Pashas 
quaffed their sherbet in the libraries and the 
galleries of the poet-king Matthias. The Shah 
of Persia, the Chief of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and the proud Republics of Genoa and 
Venice, were reckoned amongst the vassals 
whose iribute swelled his annual revenue. 
From the headlands of Istria to the cliffs of 
Kent the cruisers of his seaports levied a tax 
on the coasts of Christendom and the com- 
merce of the world. (Vol. i., pp. 289, 290.) 


Yet already, in passing to the weaker son 
of the great sultan, the seeds of dissolu- 
tion were sown in the empire, and ere 
long a blow was to be struck at Turkish 
greatness. 

It is a mistake to suppose that during 
the sixteenth century an incessant strug- 
gle was carried on between the Porte and 
Venice or Spain. The last twenty-eight 
years of the reign of Solyman were 
marked by no naval contest, because the 
Turkish maritime supremacy was com- 
plete —a striking proof of what may be 
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the naval power of an empire seated on 
the Bosphorus, and disposing of the re- 
sources of the adjacent coasts. Against 
such a power Venice was too weak to con- 
tend. The whole political skill of the 
republic was applied to preserve peace, to 
retain her own possessions, in Cyprus and 
the Archipelago, and to protect the Adri- 
atic coast from her formidable neighbor. 


The relations between the republic, proud 
of her ancient fame yet conscious of declining 
power, and the Ottoman, riding on the flood- 
tide of prosperity, demanded on the Venetian 
side the most delicate and dexterous handling 
To humor the arrogant barbarian, avoiding 
exasperating opposition on the one hand and 
tame submission on the other, was well com- 
pared, by one of the ablest hands in the game, 
“to play with a ball of glass, which must be 
kept in the air by slight and skilful touches, 
and would be broken either by a fall or a vio- 
lent blow.” (Vol. i., p. 296.) 


Selim II. was no warrior, and his life 
was spent in gross sensual indulgence and 
crimes. 


In person he was said to have resembled in 
early life his Russian mother, the famous Rox- 
alana, whose imperious temper he had inher- 
ited without her vigorous understanding. His 
disorderly life had, however, long ago effaced 
all traces of her transmitted beauty. Excess, 
both in eating and drinking (for he was said 
to remain sometimes for whole days and nights 
at table, and to drink a bottle of spirits every 
morning by way of aiding his digestion), had 
bloated his cheek and dulled his eye. He 
was, however, not a little proud of his crimson 
complexion, and dyed his hands and face toa 
blood color. To the western stranger, who was 
led through the wide courts of the Seraglio, 
between long ranks of janissaries, terrible 
and silent as death, to the barbaric pomp of 
his presence-chamber, or who beheld him rid- 
ing at noon to mosque, glittering with gems, 
amongst his gilded and jewelled cavaliers, the 
little fiery-faced infidel with his beard dyed 
jet, his blackened eyelids, and his huge turban, 
must have appeared the very personification of 
the fierce and wicked heathen tyrant of chiv- 
alrous romance. 

If his brief reign belong to the splendid 
period of Turkish history; if it produced 
some of the chief monuments of Mahometan 
legislation, and added several Arabian prov- 
inces and the royal isle of Cyprus to the do- 
minions of the Crown; if the Selimye mosque, 
whose airy domes and delicate spires so nobly 
crown the city of Adrian, equals, or perhaps 
excels, the temples left to Constantinople by 
Solyman and Justinian, the glory of these 
achievements is due not to the indolent mon- 
arch who soiled the throne with the foulest 
vices, but to the unexhausted impulse of a 
better time, and to that able band of renegades 
and soldiers of fortune trained in the school 
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of Solyman — quick-witted Greeks and _ Ital- 
ians, bold Albanians, patient Bosnians and 
Croats —who bartered their genius and valor 
for the gold of the slothful Turk. (Vol. i, 
p. 301.) 

Selim had not been long upon the throne 
when he cast his eyes on Cyprus. It was 
an axiom of Turkish policy that to pre- 
serve the empire was to extend it; and in 
spite of the opposition of the sagacious 
grand vizier, Mahomet Sokolli, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out against Cyprus, war 
was proclaimed against Venice, and Bar- 
baro, the Venetian Bailo at the Porte 
(whose biography we owe to M. Yriarte), 
was sent tothe Seven Towers. In March, 
1570, the Turkish armament was almost 
ready to sail. Never was the republic 
in greater peril. The Turk could launch 
two hundred and fifty vessels of war. 
The arsenal of Venice had recently been 
devastated by a conflagration. The Sen- 
ate was aware that they could not hold 
their own at sea, or protect their islands, 
against so powerful an enemy. Every 
effort was made by Barbaro to parry the 
blow, at Constantinople. Every court in 
Europe was applied to for aid by the 
Venetian envoys, but with small success. 
As for Spain, the spring of 1570 was the 
last crisis of the Morisco war, and the 
king was still agitated by the catastrophe 
of his son Don Carlos. He received the 
overtures of Venice with marked coldness 
and reserve. In this her hour of need, 
the Queen of the Adriatic found help but 
in one quarter whence she least expected 
it. But Pope Pius V. saw, with an intui- 
tion of genius, that the moment had ar- 
rived when the long struggle of the cross 
and the crescent for supremacy in the 
Mediterranean must be fought out. It is 
said that Cosmo de’ Medici had pointed 
out to his Holiness in 1568 that a mari- 
time league of Venice, Spain, and the 
pope could alone make head against the 
Turk. Pius, the master of two worn-out 
galleys, adopted the design, and applied 
himself to direct this new crusade against 
the infidel, with the same energy he had 
directed against the liberties and the re- 
ligion of Protestant England. The name 
of Pius V.is odious in English history, 
because he was a mortal enemy of our 
sovereign and our Church; but as the 
author of the Holy League this memorable 
pope was the saviour of the liberties of 
southern Europe. Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell has drawn a striking portrait of 
this pontiff, and like all the other portraits 
of his heroes, it is accompanied by a re- 
production of the vera effigies, from the 
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masculine engravings of the age of Titian 
and Tintoretto. The passage concludes 
in the following words : — 


In Pius V. we may perhaps find one of the 
best specimens which history affords of that 
terrible creature, a perfect priest, a man seri- 
ously believing himself invested with mysteri- 
ous power from above, resigned, in all single- 
ness of heart, to follow the behests of his 
religion wherever they may lead, and ready 
actually to do that which most of its votaries 
are content merely to say ought to be done. 
Seldom has a better nature been marred by the 
evil touch of fanaticism. Brave, just, and 
gentle, he might as a layman have led a life 
wholly blameless and beneficent. Even as a 
churchman he remained unspotted from the 
world of corruption wherein he dwelt, and, as 
pope, for six years bore chief rule. His deal- 
ings with the property and patronage of the 
Roman see contrasted strangely with the 
shameless nepotism of other Pontiffs, and of 
his immediate predecessor. On a sister’s 
grandson, once a tailor’s runaway apprentice, 
he, no doubt, bestowed a red hat; but the 
provision made for the youth was modest in- 
deed compared with the splendid endowments 
which generally fell to Papal nephews. In the 
service of God and the Church, of course, 
Pius shrank from no atrocity and no absurdity. 
He praised and rewarded the massacres of 
Alba; he was an active member of the Ri- 
dolfi conspiracy against the life of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and he was ready, as he wrote to 
Philip II., to give his last shirt and last chal- 
ice to compass her assassination. He forbade 
medical aid to be given to those of his sick 
soldiers who had neglected their religious du- 
ties, although on their bodily vigor in some 
measure depended their efficient slaughter of 
Huguenots. But his career atfords no evi- 
dence that he ever stooped to that which he 
himself believed to be base. In the service of 
his religion he did much wrong; but he was 
at all times ready to die for that which his 
conscience, such as his religion had made it, 
told him was right. While other Popes, supe- 
rior to him in intellectual ability and political 
skill, were absorbed in the aggrandisement of 
nephews, or at best of the Papacy, Pius V. 
conceived a nobler policy, and, looking beyond 
the Italian peninsula and the Roman Church, 
labored for what he believed to be the inter- 
ests of Christianity and civilization, (Vol. i., 
PP- 329; 330-) 

The league was not formed without 
difficulty; the negotiations carried on at 
Rome under the eye of the pope lasted a 
year. Meanwhile the campaign of 1570 
was a complete failure; Cyprus was con- 
quered by the Turks ; Nicosia fell, Fama- 
gosta was invested; the quarrels between 
the Venetian admirals and Doria, who 
commanded the Spanish squadron, had 
paralyzed the action of the Christian 
fleet. Everything depended on the nom- 
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ination of the captain-general for the en- 
suing year. The choice was awarded to 
the pope, and with equal policy and good 
fortune Pius V. named Don John of Aus- 
tria to the superior command. ‘“ Homo 
missus est & Deo cui nomen Joannes,” 
exclaimed the venerable pontiff, when he 
received and saluted the victor of Le- 
panto. Marc Antonio Colonna, a Roman 
officer of great tact and judgment, was 
appointed his second. Upon that appoint- 
ment turned great issues. The young 
prince was placed, as it were by Provi- 
dence, at the head of the Christian forces 
of the south, to engage in one of these 
contests which decide the destinies of 
empires. 

The Holy League was publicly inaugu- 
rated at the Vatican on May 25, 1571. 
Venice, meanwhile, had continued to ne- 
gotiate with the grand vizier for peace, and 
the transactions between Jacobo Ragaz- 
zoni, Barbaro, and the Porte are curious. 
They appear to have been imperfectly 
known to M. Yriarte in his life of the 
patrician. But they failed, and on June 
18 the emissary returned to Venice. Al- 
though the Christian alliance was con- 
cluded and its articles published to the 
world, 


it soon appeared that Venice and Spain dif- 
fered widely as to the scope and objects of the 
League. The Republic conceived these ob- 
jects to be, first, the recovery of Cyprus, and, 
secondly, the infliction of some signal blow 
upon the naval power of the Sultan, and the 
setting of some limit to the extension of his 
territories. Within the rough gauntlet of the 
infidel foe, Venice well knew that there was a 
hand which, perhaps at no great distance of 
time, it would be her policy to grasp in friend- 
ship. 

The King of Spain, on the other hand, held 
in the west of the Mediterranean the position 
which the Sultan held in the Levant. The 
permanent humiliation of the one monarch 
was the natural end and aim of the other. 
Without some hope of approaching this end, 
Philip II. would not have entered into a close 
alliance with the Doge and Senate, whom he 
viewed with hatred and distrust. Granvelle, 
therefore, insisted that the League, instead of 
restricting itself to any specific object, should 
be a perpetual confederation against the ene- 
mies of the Christian name, and should be 
prepared to act at any moment, not only against 
the Sultan, but against the Shah of Persia in 
the East, or against the Western Moors, who 
still looked with jealous and vindictive eyes to 
the snowy mountain-tops behind their beloved 
Granada... 

The Republic entered the League with man- 
ifest reluctance. The treaty was not publicly 
promulgated at Venice until July 2, On that 
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day Don Diego de Guzman de Silva, the am- 
bassador of the Catholic king, being a church- 
man, said mass at St. Mark’s before the Doge 
and Senate. A grand procession of all the 
dignitaries of Church and State afterwards 
passed, like a stream of crimson and gold, 
around the beautiful piazza, which was richly 
tapestried from roof to pavement; and a her- 
ald proclaimed to the multitude “the perpet- 
ual league and confederacy, made by the grace 
of God and the Virgin, and the means of his 
Holiness the Pope, against the Turk.” What- 
ever may have been the forebodings of some 
of the noble senators, the announcement was 
highly pleasing to the populace, who swelled 
with their shouts the roar of the cannon. The 
Jews, from east and west, whose yellow turbans 
and red hats largely variegated the crowd, 
made haste to convey the ominous news to 
those who were sure to turn it to profit, their 
kinsmen in the Seraglio of the Sultan and the 
marts of the Levant. 

The League was accepted by the Doge and 
Senate not so much on account of the advan- 
tages which it offered as because of the impos- 
sibility of concluding peace on feasonable 
terms with Sultan Selim. The hatred enter- 
tained towards Venice by that drunken despot 
had not been softened by the success of his 
arms. Eager for the renewal of active hostil- 
ities, he had not only overruled the pacific 
policy of his Grand Vizier, but he had re- 
moved Piali Pasha from the command of the 
fleet before Cyprus, because that leader had 
not attacked, in the past autumn, the harmless 
allied armament under Colonna, He would 
listen to no terms of peace but the surrender 
of Cyprus without compensation or condition, 
In early summer a great fleet, swelled by con- 
tingents from Tripoli, Alexandria, and Algiers, 
and amounting to two hundred and fifty sail, 
biockaded the devoted island, and sent out 
squadrons to carry fire and sword into the 
Venetian possessions in Candia, Cephalonia, 
and Zante. The agent of the Republic at 
Constantinople wrote to the Doge and Senate 
that no course was left but war, no possible 
issue but victory or destruction, (Vol. i., pp. 
342, 343-) 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the 
case, for the siege of Famagosta was 
prosecuted by the Turks with unrelenting 
vigor, a space of time which to modern 
experience appears extraordinary was suf- 
fered to elapse before the league pro- 
ceeded to action. Don John of Austria 
set out from Madrid on June 6 with his 
suite. He rode to Barcelona—a ten 
days’ journey. Time was spent in stately 
receptions, splendid processions, religious 
ceremonies, and a pilgrimage to the image 
of Our Lady of Montserrat, to whom Don 
John entertained a particular devotion. 
At Barcelona he assumed his new com- 
mand, but it was not till July 26 that he 
steered into the harbor of Genoa. 
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Landing on the stately quays of the proud 
city, Don John and his companions were re- 
ceived with all honor by the Doge and Signi- 
ory, and conducted to that famous palace of 
the Dorias, which, with its massive front and 
broad terraces shaded with orange-tree alleys, 
still forms so fine a feature in that unrivalled 
amphitheatre of hill, city, and sea. Here 
the great admiral, Andrea Doria, had several 
times entertained with princely magnificence 
his master and friend Charles V.; and here, 
reposing from fatigue by sea or land, the taste- 
ful Lord of Naples and Granada was wont to 
declare that he never was so splendidly lodged 
as in the halls of the Dorias. Here, on the 
terrace, forming the centre of a graceful foun- 
tain, stood, and still stands, the statue of the 
great seaman portrayed in the character of 
Neptune. On the slope of the hill-garden 
behind towered a colossal Jupiter, resting one 
foot on the head of a wolf-hound, to mark the 
site of the grave of a favorite dog given to 
his admiral by Charles V. The naval triumphs 
of Andrea and the noble architecture of his 
house had received worthy illustration and 
adornments from the fine pencil of Pierino del 
Vaga and other famous artists; and Don 
John, on his way to meet the fleets of Selim, 
was fired with emulation by beholding the 
vivid representations of the actions of his 
father and his gallant comrades against the 
armies, the strongholds, and the navies of 
Solyman, (Vol. i., pp. 355, 350-) 


In these storied halls Doria gave a 
masked ball to his illustrious guests, at 
which the commander of the Holy League 
bewitched the world with his incomparable 
dancing: the “agilita et grazia” of Don 
John could not be credited by any one who 
had not seen him, and “ ognuno resto stu- 
pido et sodisfatissimo della dispostezza 
et grazia di sua Altezza.” Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Naples, where 


three days later, on August 14, he went in 
state to the conventual church of Sta, Clara 
to receive the general’s staff and the standard 
of the League, the gift of the Pope, which 
Granvelle had been charged by his Holiness 
to deliver to him with all possible pomp and 
solemnity. The Franciscan friars of Sta, 
Clara met him at their great portal chanting 
the Ze Deum, and led him, with the young 
heirs of the Houses of Farnese and Della 
Rovere, on cither hand, to the steps of the 
high altar. Mass having been said by Gran- 
velle, arrayed in his most sumptuous robes, 
Don John mounted the steps, and, kneeling in 
front of the altar, received from the hands of 
the cardinal the gifts of the father of the 
Christian world. The banner of the Holy 
League was of blue damask ; in its centre was 
elaborately wrought the image of our crucified 
Redeemer; beneath that sacred effigy were 
linked together the scutcheon of the Pope, 
displaying three blood-red bars on a silver 
field, the lion shield of the Republic of St. 
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Mark, and the shield of many quarterings of 
the chief of the House of Austria, while, 
lower still, the design ended in the arms of 
Don John himself. “ Take, fortunate Prince,” 
said Granvelle, in his sonorous voice, “take 
these emblems of the Word made flesh, these 
symbols of the true faith, and may they give 
thee a glorious victory over our impious ene- 
my, and by thy hand may his pride be laid 
low!” “Amen,” said the young commander ; 
and the choir and the multitude replied 
“Amen!” (Vol. i., p. 359.) 

The forces of the league were at last 
collected at Messina, which was the ap- 
pointed rallying-place, not without grim 
dissatisfaction on the part of old Veniero, 
who commanded the Venetian squadron 
of ninety-four galleys. He was eager to 
sail to the relief of the beleaguered gar- 
rison in Cyprus; he regarded the Span- 
iards with Venetian jealousy, and he was 
reluctant to leave the Adriatic undefended 
against the Moslem rovers.. The siege 
of Famagosta—a spot now so important 
to ourselves, and so famous in history — 
was, and is, says Sir William, the main 
point of interest, because it was the sole 
fortress in Cyprus where the banner of 
St. Mark still floated, and where a gallant 
band of Christians, far from their homes 
and countrymen, stood at bay against the 
mighty enemy of their race and name. In 
these pages the siege is related with 
prodigious spirit and effect. It ended 
with a dreadful catastrophe. In vain the 
gallant defenders of the town hoped for 
relief that never came. Baglioni and Bra- 
gadino immortalized themselves by a des- 
perate defence; but on August 1 they 
were reduced to capitulate; the terms of 
the surrender were infamously broken by 
Mustafa, the Turkish general, who caused 
his prisoners to be massacred with pecul- 
iar atrocity. Cyprus fell under the power 
of the Moslem, and remained a depen- 
dency of the Ottoman Empire, oppressed, 
impoverished, and denuded of her ancient 
splendor, from that fatal hour until the 
island passed, in our own times, under 
the protection of Great Britain. 

Venice herself had certainly not the 
power to resist the Turkish attack on 
Cyprus, or to relieve Famagosta. Her 
naval armament was the least effective 
portion of the allied fleet. 


While waiting for the rest of the armament, 
Don John of Austria, as we have said, devoted 
some of his time to inspecting that part of it 
which was already at Messina. The squadron 
of the Pope he found to be in excellent order. 
But in the galleys of Venice he saw more to 
justify the timid forebodings of La Corgnia 
than the fiery counsels of old Veniero. He 
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|thus described what he saw there to Don 
| Garcia de Toledo: “ Yesterday (August 29) I 
began to visit the galleys of the Venetians, 
and went on board the flagship. You cannot 
believe what bad order both the soldiers and 
sailors were in. Arms and artillery certainly 
they have; but as fighting is not to be done 
without men, a certain spasm takes me when I 
see with what materials I am expected by the 
world to do something of importance, know- 
ing that my galleys will be counted by numbers 
and not by quality. Nevertheless, I will en- 
deavor to lose no chance of showing that I 
have done my share of the duty, in which I 
shall find your advice of great use. To the ill 
condition of things on board the Venetians, 
another thing even worse must be added, that 
no kind of order seems to prevail amongst 
them, and each galley appears to come and go 
as each captain pleases. Fine grounds, in- 
deed, for their anxiety for fighting!” (Vol. 
i., p. 380.) 


This weakness of the Venetian galleys 
was partly remedied by putting Spanish 
troops on board of them. But this expe- 
dient gave rise to disputes, ever ready to 
break out between the confederates. For- 
tunately Don John succeeded in maintain- 
ing his authority and his close union with 
Colonna, the commander of the Roman 
squadron. He passed the mighty arma- 
ment in review; upwards of three hundred 
sail and eighty thousand men obeyed his 
commands ; the greatest power, certainly, 
that had floated on those historic waters 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. Con- 
fident in his strength and in his cause, at 
the council of war held on September 10 
he declared his purpose of sailing imme-- 
diately in search of the enemy. Colonna 
and Veniero supported him, Doria and 
La Corgnia (a Venetian who commanded 
the land forces) were for delay. But the 
spirit and resolution of Don John bore 
down all opposition. He would sail forth- 
with and bring the Turk to battle, and, 
with the aid of God and the brave men 
around him, he was confident of obtaining 
a splendid victory. 

On September 16 the whole forest of 
masts which had so long filled the harbor 
of Messina was in motion. The armada 
sailed in three divisions: the green, or 
right wing, commanded by Andrea Doria ; 
the centre of sixty-four galleys under the 
blue pennant of Don John of Austria; 
the yellow, consisting of the Venetian 
squadron, under Barbarigo; whilst a rear- 
guard of thirty vessels followed under the 
white flag of the Marquis of Santa Cruz. 
The bursting of a brilliant meteor after 
nightfall was held to be an omen of suc- 
cess. But the voyage was not altogether 
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prosperous. It is remarkable that an ex- 
pedition of such importance should have 
sailed precisely at the time of the autum-. 
nal equinox, when bad weather was to be 
expected. Accordingly, Don John was 
driven back to his anchorage by foul winds 
and stormy seas, and it was not till the 
26th that the mountains of Corfu, crowned 
with the dark peak of San Salvador, were 
in sight. The commanders landed at 
Corfu, then belonging to the Venetians, 
though the Turks had recently attacked 
and pillaged the town. There they ob- 
tained important information as to the 
strength and movements of the enemy 
from a renegade named Baffo, and a coun- 
cil of war was held. 


When the important meeting was summoned 
it was very fully attended. Besides Veniero, 
Barbarigo, Colonna, Requesens, and Doria, 
there were present Santa Cruz, Ascanio de la 
Corgnia, Cardona, Orsini, Priego, Miguel de 
Mongada, the Princes of Parma and Urbino, 
and others. They were aware of the magni- 
tude of the question they were about to decide, 
and knew that on their decision depended the 
honor and safety of the great States of the 
Christian world. After infinite difficulties — 
difficulties with which several members of this 
memorable council themselves had had per- 
sonally to grapple — the chief Christian powers 
had assembled the greatest armament which 
had ever been arrayed against the common 
enemy. It was obvious that a wrong move, 
resulting in a disaster, would place Europe at 
the feet of the fierce Asiatic conqueror. But 
it was no less apparent that a timid and pro- 
crastinating policy, seeking to avoid a disaster, 
might have an effect, hardly less fatal, of re- 
solving the great armament of the League into 
its original discordant elements, of breaking it 
up again into separate fleets, no one of which 
would be able to face the navy of Selim, It 
happened, by a fortunate coincidence, that 
while the forces of Christendom were joined, 
those of the Turk were divided. One portion 
of the Ottoman fleet was in the Gulf of Le- 
panto, another was still far away in the Levant, 
engaged in the blockade of Cyprus, Ali Pasha, 
who commanded in the waters of Lepanto, was 
a sufficiently formidable foe ; but, if he were to 
be joined by the squadron from Cyprus, he 
might be more than a match for the League, 
If ever there was a moment, therefore, in which 
daring was true discretion, that moment had 
now arrived. (Vol. i., p. 391.) 


Some voices were raised for that extreme 
caution which, under the circumstances, 
was extreme rashness; but the bolder 
and wiser views of Don John of Austria 
happily prevailed. It was resolved to go 


at once in search of the enemy, to follow 
him if he retired, and to spare no effort to 
bring on a decisive battle. 

LIVING AGE, 


Yet at this 
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critical moment a dispute arose which 
might have led to serious consequences. 
Old Veniero, the Venetian admiral, re- 
sented the interference of one Mucio 
Tortona, an Italian captain in the Spanish 
service who had been placed on one of 
the Venetian galleys, and without more 
ado caused him to be hanged, with two 
other men, at the yard-arm of the admi- 
ral’s ship. Don John was naturally indig- 
nant at such a proceeding, but with in- 
finite tact and self-command he judged 
that this was not the moment to resent it. 

Gil de Andrade had been sent forward 
to obtain information of the position of 
the Turkish fleet. The Greeks whom he 
had fallen in with on the coast, assured 
him that the Christians might offer battle 
with every assurance of victory; but these 
same Greeks had also furnished intelli- 
gence to the cruisers of Ali Pasha equally 
favorable to his hopes. 

The Turkish armament was commanded 
by Ali Pasha, a brave and skilful sailor 
who perished in the action; by Hassan 
Pasha, a son of the famous Barbarossa; 
and by Aluch Ali, a Calabrian renegade, 
who had risen from the condition of a 
galley-slave to the rank of viceroy of Al- 


giers. These officers, too, differed in 
opinion. Hamet Bey, the governor of 


Negropont, advised that the Turkish force 
should remain under the castles of Le- 
panto; and his opinion was not unsup- 
ported. Hassan Pasha and Ali Pasha 
were in favor of fighting; and decisive 
orders arrived from Constantinople to 
capture the Christian fleet and bring it to 
the Golden Horn. 

The Gulf of Patras is a long inlet divid- 
ing the Morea from the coast of Albania, 
which narrows, about twenty-five miles 
to the east of the point of Missolonghi, 
into a strait commanded by the castles of 
Lepanto, a position which in fact inter- 
sects the gulf. The eastern bay is the 
true Gulf of Lepanto, extending to the 
Isthmus of Corinth. It was in the west- 
ern bay, or Gulf of Patras, that the action 
was fought, although it bears in history 
another name. The Turkish armament 
lay in perfect security in front of the Dar- 
danelles of Lepanto, protected by the cas- 
tles in its rear. It is surprising that the 
Turks did not await the attack of the 
enemy in so strong a position. 


On October'3, at dawn, Don John of Aus- 
tria was once more under way. He was soon 
abreast of the town of Prevesa, a spot full of 
memories, which he hoped to efface, of the 
inglorious dissolution of the last Christian 
League and the triumph of the Turk. Here, 
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too, he faced the opening of the Gulf of Arta, 
the famous Ambracian gulf of ancient history, 
in which the fate of the Roman world was de- 
cided in that great sea-fight from which An- 
tony and Cleopatra fled southward before the 
galleys of Octavius. On the morning of the 
4th he anchored off Cape Blanco, the northern 
headland of Cephalonia. A bark passing from 
the eastward, here brought him positive intel- 
ligence that the Turkish fleet was at Lepanto, 
and that Aluch Ali and his squadron had joined 
it. On the receipt of this welcome news, as 
the enemy could not be far off, and might be 
very near, Don John issued an order forbid- 
ding, under pain of death, a firearm to be dis- 
charged in any of the ships; and he and the 
Grand Commander, Requesens, each in a 
frigate, ran rapidly through the fleet. The 
same night he again set sail, but fogs and foul 
winds compelled him again to halt in the Canal 
of Cephalonia ; and the greater part of the 5th 
he spent in the shelter of the harbor of Vis- 
cardo, (Vol. i., p. 400.) 


The Viscardo Channel divides the 
islands of Cephalonia and Ithaca. Down 
this passage the Christian fleet sailed in 
the night of October 6, arriving on the 
morning of Sunday, the 7th, at sunrise off 
the Curzolarian Isles, a little to the north 
of the entrance to the Gulf of Patras. 
As the vessels rounded the northern 
shore of the great bay, the whole Turkish 
fleet was discovered to the east on the 
verge of the horizon. 


Don John immediately ordered his foresail 
to be hauled to the wind, a square green en- 
sign to be run up to the peak, a gun to be fired, 
and the sacred standard of the League to be 
displayed from the maintop, At the report of 
the gun, the signal to prepare for battle, every 
eye in the fleet was turned towards the flag- 
ship. When the holy banner was seen waving 
in the breeze and gleaming in the morning 
sun, a cheer ran from ship to ship, and the 
crews of the whole fleet hailed the sign of the 
approaching combat with loud shouts of vic- 
tory! ... When the hostile fleets came in 
sight of each other, that of the League was, 
as we have seen, entering the Gulf near its 
northern shore, while that of the Turk was 
about fifteen miles within its jaws, his vast 
crescent-shaped line stretching almost from the 
broad swampy shallows which lie beneath the 
Acarnanian mountains to the margin of the 
rich lowlands of the Morea. 

As the two armaments now advanced, each 
in full view of the other, the sea was somewhat 
high, and the wind, blowing freshly from the 
east, was in the teeth of the Christians. But 
in the course of the morning the waves of the 
Gulf fell to a glassy smoothness, and the breeze 
shifted to the west, a change fortunate for the 
sailors of the League, which their spiritual 
teachers did not fail to declare a special inter- 
position of God in behalf of the fleet which 
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carried the flag of His vicar upon earth. (Pp. 
403, 404.) 

As the two fleets approached —the Chris- 
tians wafted gently onward by a light breeze, 
the Ottomans plying their oars to the utter- 
most —the Turkish commander, who, like 
Don John, sailed in the centre of his line, fired 
agun. Don John acknowledged the challenge, 
and returned the salute. A second shot elicited 
a second reply. The two armaments had ap- 
proached near enough to enable each to dis- 
tinguish the individual vessels of the other, 
and to scan their various banners and insignia. 
The Turks advanced to battle, shouting and 
screaming, and making a great uproar with in- 
effectual musketry. The Christians preserved 
complete silence. Ata certain signal a cruci- 
fix was raised aloft in every ship in the fleet. 
Don John of Austria, sheathed in complete 
armor, and standing in a conspicuous place on 
the prow of his ship, now knelt down to adore 
the sacred emblem, and to implore the blessing 
of God on the great enterprise, which he was 
about to commence. Every man in the fleet 
followed his example, and fell upon his knees. 
The soldier, poising his firelock, knelt at his 
post by the bulwarks, the gunner knelt with 
his lighted match beside his gun. The decks 
gleamed with prostrate men in mail. In each 
galley, erect and conspicuous amongst the 
martial throng, stood a Franciscan or a Do- 
minican friar, a Theatine or a Jesuit, in his 
brown or black robe, holding a crucifix in one 
hand and sprinkling holy water with the other, 
while he pronounced a general absolution, and 
promised indulgence in this life, or pardon in 
the next, to the steadfast warriors who should 
quit them like men, and fight the good fight of 
faith against the infidel. (Vol. i., pp. 407, 
408.) 


The Turkish commanders had been de- 
ceived as to the strength of the Holy 
League by the reports of the Greek fish- 
ermen and by an emissary of their own 
who had seen the fleet at Gomenitza. 
About the same hour that Don John 
weighed anchor at Cephalonia, the Turks 
left their moorings in the harbor of Le- 
panto. The three hundred sail of the 
sultan moved down the gulf in the form 
of an immense crescent, stretching nearly 
from shore to shore. Ali himself com- 
manded in the centre, the pasha of Alex- 
andria on the right, and Aluch Ali —the 
redoubtable Algerine—on the left. It 
was not till the whole armada of the Chris- 
tians slowly deployed round the rocky 
headlands on the north of the bay, that 
they learned the strength of the enemy 
they were to encounter, or felt misgivings 
as to the result of the action. 


When the fleets neared each other, and the 
Christians were all prostrate before their cruci- 
fixes and friars, and no sound was heard on 
their decks but the voices of the holy fathers, 
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the Turks were indulging in every kind of 
noise which Nature or art had furnished them 
with the means of producing. Shouting and 
screaming, they bade the Christians come on 
“like drowned hens,” and be slaughtered ; 
they danced, and stamped, and clanged their 
arms; they blew trumpets, clashed cymbals, 
and fired volleys of useless musketry. When 
the Christians had ended their devotions and 
stood to their guns, or in their ordered ranks, 
each galley, in the long array, seemed on fire, 
as the noontide sun blazed on helmet and 
corselet, and pointed blades and pikes, with 
flame. The bugles now sounded a charge, and 
the bands of each vessel began to play. Be- 
fore Don John retired from the forecastle to his 
proper place on the quarter-deck, it is said, by 
one of the officers who has written an account 
of the battle, that he and two of his gentlemen, 
“inspired with youthful ardor, danced a gal- 
liard on the gun-platform to the music of the 
fifes.” The Turkish line, to the glitter of 
arms, added yet more splendor of color from 
the brilliant and variegated garb of the janis- 
saries, their tall and fanciful crests and prodi- 
gious plumes, and from the multitude of flags 
and streamers which every galley displayed 
from every available point and peak. Long 
hefore the enemy were within range the Turkish 
cannon opened. The first shot that took effect 
carried off the point of the pennant of Don 
Juan de Cardona, who in his swiftest vessel 
was hovering along the line, correcting trifling 
defects of position and order, like a sergeant 
drilling recruits. About noon a flash was seen 
to proceed from one of the galeasses of the 
Christian fleet. The shot was aimed at the 
flagship of the Pasha, conspicuous in the centre 
of the line, and carrying the sacred green stand- 
ard of the Prophet. Passing through the rig- 
ging of the vessel, the ball carried off a portion 
of the highest of the three splendid lanterns 
which hung on the lofty stern as symbols of 
command. The Pasha, from his quarter-deck, 
looked up on hearing the crash, and, perceiv- 
ing the ominous mischief, said: “God grant 
we may be able to give a good answer to this 
question.” (Vol. i., pp. 410, 411.) 


The action speedily assumed the fierce 
character of a personal combat. 


Ali and Don John had each directed his 
helmsman to steer for the flagship of the enemy. 
The two galleys soon met, striking each other 
with great force. The lofty prow of the Pa- 
sha towered high above the lower forecastle 
of Don John, and his galley’s peak was thrust 
through the rigging of the other vessel until 
its point was over the fourth rowing-bench. 
Thus linked together the two flagships became 
a battlefield which was strongly contested for 
about two hours. The Pasha had on board 
four hundred picked janissaries — three hun- 
dred armed with the arquebus, and one hun- 
dred with the bow. Two galliots and ten 
galleys, all filled with janissaries, lay close 
astern, the galliots being connected with the 
Pasha’s vessel by ladders, up which reinforce- 
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ments immediately came when wanted. The 
galley of Pertau Pasha fought alongside. Don 
| John’s force consisted of three hundred arque- 
busiers ; but his forecastle artillery was, for 
the reasons above mentioned, more efficient, 
while his bulwarks, like those of the other 


| Christian vessels, were protected from board- 


ers by nettings and other devices with which 
the Turks had not provided themselves. Re- 
quesens, wary and watchful, lay astern with 
two galleys, from which he led fresh troops 
into the flagship from time to time. Along- 
side, Veniero and Colonna were each hotly 
engaged with an antagonist. The combat be- 
tween the two chiefs was on the whole not 
unequal, and it was fought with great gallantry 
on both sides, From the Turkish forecastle 
the arquebusiers at first severely galled the 
Christians. Don Lope de Figueroa, who com- 
manded on the prow of the flagship, lost so 
many of his men that he was compelled to ask 
for assistance. Don Bernardino de Cardenas, 
who led a party to his aid, was struck on the 
chest by a spent ball from an esmeri/, and in 
falling backwards received injuries from which 
he soon expired. Considerable execution was 
also done by the Turkish arrows, with which 
portions of the masts and spars bristled. 
Several of these missiles came from the bow 
of the Pasha himself, who was probably the 
last commander-in-chief who ever drew a 
bowstring in European battle. But, on the 
whole, the fire of the Christians was greatly 
superior to that of the Turks. Twice the 
deck of Ali was swept clear of defenders, and 
twice the Spaniards rushed on board and ad- 
vanced as far as the mainmast. At that point 
they were on each occasion driven back by the 
janissaries, who, though led by Ali in person, 
do not appear to have made good a footing on 
the deck of Don John. A third attempt was 
more successful. Not only did the Spaniards 
pass the mast, but they approached the poop, 
and assailed it with a vigorous fire. The Pa- 
sha led on his janissaries to meet them, but it 
seems with small hope of making a successful 
resistance, for at the same moment he threw 
into the sea a small box, which was supposed 
to contain his most precious jewels. A_ ball 
from an arquebus soon afterwards struck him 
in the forehead. He fell forward upon the 
gangway (crueiza). A soldier from Malaga, 
seizing the body, cut off the head and carried 
it to Don John, who was already on board the 
Turkish vessel, leading a fresh body of men 
to the support of their comrades. The trophy 
was then raised on the point of a lance, to be 
seen by friend and foe. The Turks paused 
for a moment panic-stricken; the Christians 
shouted victory, and, hauling down the ‘Turk- 
ish standard, hoisted a flag with a cross in its 
place. (Vol. i., pp. 413-415.) 


This catastrophe, followed by the cap- 
ture of the Turkish admiral’s ship, de- 
cided the fate of the battle. Meanwhile 
the Venetian and Roman galleys on the 





right were fighting with equal spirit and 
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success. Old Veniero fairly won his} 
doge’s cap on the quarter-deck of his ves- | 
sel; a Contarini, a Loredano, a Malipieri, | 
conquered or perished in the fray; from | 
the flagship of Genoa the young prince of | 
Parma leaped almost alone into a Turkish | 
galley, and took the ship without a wound; | 
in the flagship of Savoy the prince of! 
Urbino greatly distinguished himself. 
Never did the maritime genius and valor 
of Italy shine with greater lustre; and 
when we look back to the achievements of | 
those days, we may indulge a hope that the 
naval power of Italy has not passed away 
forever, and that, in the noble array of 
modern ships of war which she has cre- 
ated in our own times, men will not be 
wanting to emulate the deeds of their an- 
cestors. 

One other incident in the battle is too 
remarkable to be passed over in silence, 
for it relates to a masterly effort of sea-| 
manship, anticipating by centuries the 
celebrated manceuvre of breaking the en- 
emy’s line: — 


The right wing of the Christians and the 
Turkish left wing did not engage each other 
until some time after the other divisions were 
in deadly conflict. Doria and Aluch Ali were, 
each of them, bent on out-manceuvring the 
other. The Algerine did not succeed, like 
Sirocco, in insinuating himself between his 
adversary and the shore. But the seaman 
whose skill and daring were the admiration of 
the Mediterranean was not easily bafiled. Find- 
ing himself foiled in his first. attempt, he 
slackened his course, and, threatening some- 
times one vessel and sometimes another, drew 
the Genoese eastward, until the inferior speed 
of some of the galleys had caused an opening 
at the northern end of the Christian line. 
Upon this opening the crafty corsair immedi- 
ately bore down with all the speed of his oars, 
and passed through it with most of his galleys. 
This evolution placed him in the rear of the 
whole Christian line of battle. On the ex- 
treme right of the centre division sailed Prior 
Giustiniani, the commodore of the small Mal- 
tese squadron. This officer had hitherto 
fought with no less success than skill, and had 
already captured four Turkish galleys. The 
Viceroy of Algiers had, the year before, cap- 
tured three galleys of Malta, and was fond of 
boasting of being the peculiar scourge and | 
terror of the Order of St. John. The well- | 
known white-cross banner, rising over the 
smoke of battle, soon attracted his eye, and | 
was marked for his prey. Wheeling round, | 
like a hawk, he bore down from behind upon | 
the unhappy Prior. The three war-worn ves- | 
sels of St. John were no match for seven stout | 
Algerines which had not yet fired ashot. The 
knights and their men defended themselves | 
with a valor worthy of their heroic Order. A | 
youth named Bernardino de Heredia, son of | 
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the Count of Fuentes, signally distinguished 
himself ; and a Zaragozan knight, Geronimo 
Ramirez, although riddled with arrows like 
another St. Sebastian, fought with such des- 
peration that none of the Algerine boarders 
cared to approach him until they saw that he 
was dead. A knight of Burgundy leaped alone 
into one of the enemy’s galleys, killed four 
Turks, and defended himself until overpow- 
ered by numbers. On board the Prior’s ves- 
sel, when he was taken, he himself, pierced 
with five arrow-wounds, was the sole survivor, 
except two knights, a Spaniard, and a Sicilian, 
who, being senseless from their wounds, were 
considered as dead. Having secured the ban- 
ner of St. John, Aluch Ali took the Prior’s 
ship in tow, and was making the best of his 
way out of a battle which his skilful eve soon 
discovered to be irretrievably lost. He had 
not, however, sailed far when he was in turn 
descried by the Marquess of Santa Cruz, who, 
with his.squadron of reserve was moving about 
redressing the wrongs of Christian fortune. 
Aluch Ali had no mind for the fate of Gius- 
tiniani, and resolved to content himself with 
the banner of Malta. Cutting his prize adrift, 
he plied his oars and escaped, leaving the 
Prior, grievously wounded, to the care of his 
friends, and once more master not only of his 
ship, but of three hundred dead enemies who 
cumbered the deck, a few living Algerine 
mariners who were to navigate the vessel, and 
some Turkish soldiers, from whom he had just 
purchased his life. (Vol. i., pp. 417, 418.) 


It is impossible within our limits to 
convey to the reader the spirit with which 
Sir William Stirling Maxwell describes 


this famous battle. He has drawn from 
numberless sources, most of them buried 
in Spanish and Italian libraries, an in- 
finite number and variety of details which 
throw a vivid lustre on the heroism and 
the chivalry of either combatant; and it 
would be difficult to find in history a more 
brilliant and exciting passage than these 
pages of his narrative. But we must bor- 
row his concluding remarks : — 


The victory of the Christians at Lepanto 
was in a great measure to be ascribed to the 
admirable tactics of their chief. The shock 
of the Turkish onset was effectually broken by 
the dexterous disposition made by the gal- 
easses of Venice. Indeed, had the great ships 
been there to strengthen the sparse line formed 
by these six vessels, it is not impossible that 
the Turks would have failed in forcing their 
way through the wall of that terrible fire. 
Each Christian vessel, by the retrenchment of 
its peak, enjoyed an advantage over its antag- 
onist in the freer play of its artillery. When, 
however, the galleys of Selim came to close 
combat with the galleys of the League, the 
battle became a series of isolated struggles 
which depended more upon individual mind 
and manhood than upon any comprehensive 
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plan or far-seeing calculation. But Don John 
of Austria had the merit or the good fortune 
of bringing his forces into action in the high- 
est moral and material perfection; of placing | 
admirable means in the hands of men whose 
spirit was in the right temper to use them. 
He struck his great blow at the happy moment 
when great dangers are cheerfully confronted 
and great things easily accomplished. 

His plan of battle was on the whole admi- 
rably executed. The galleys of the various 
confederates were so studiously intermingled 
that each vessel was incited to do its utmost 
by the spur of rivalry. Veniero and Colonna 
deserve their full share of the credit of the 
day; and the gallant Santa Cruz, although at 
first stationed in the rear, soon found and 
employed his opportunity of earning his share 
of laurels. On Doria alone Roman and Vene- 
tian‘ critics, and indeed public opinion, pro- 
nounced a less favorable verdict. His shore- 
ward movement unquestionably had the effect 
of enabling Aluch Ali to cut the Christian 
line and fall with damaging force upon its 
rear, and of rendering the victory more costly 
in blood and less rich in prizes. (Vol. i., pp. 
420, 421.) 

Amongst those who fought on board 
Doria’s vessels, there was one whose fame 
is of another and more lasting kind, and 
whose striking features start with singu- 
lar power from these graphic pages in an 
admirable illustration from an old print. 


These were the bold deeds of brave men, 
whose names are either forgotten or are pro- 
nounced without emotion or interest. But on 
board the “* Marquesa” of Doria there was a 
military volunteer whose name is still familiar 
and delightful to thousands to whom Doria 
and Colonna are but strange sounds, and 
whose valor at Lepanto is a minor trophy of 
one whose achievements were to be accom- 
plished by a better weapon than the sword. 
In that galley sailed Miguel de Cervantes, then 
in his twenty-fourth year. On the morning of 
_ battle he lay sick of a fever. Neverthe- 
less, he rose from his bed and sought and 
obtained the command of twelve soldiers post- 
ed near the long-boat (esguzfe), a position ex- 
posed to the hottest of the enemies’ fire. He 
remained there until the combat was over, 
although he had received two wounds. One 
of these left him marked with an honorable 
distinction, the only military distinction ever 
conferred upon him, the loss of “the move- 
ment of his left hand for the honor of the 
right.” (Vol. i., p. 423.) 


So ended the battle of Lepanto, and so 
ended, as it was supposed, the preponder- 
ance of the naval power of the Moslem, 
which had for ages harassed and terrified 
the coasts of the Mediterranean from 
Gibraltar to Cyprus. The sequel proved, 
however, that the Turks had still the 
power to send to sea another powerful 
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naval armament. Indeed the Bishop of 
Acqs wrote to Charles IX. from Venice 
| immediately after the battle: “Le grand 
| Seigneur, avecque Jes riches trésors” quil 
aet la commodité du long temps qui lui 
servira d’ici au mois de may, pourra re- 
mettre sus une bonne armée et néant- 
moins en dresser une par terre, de ia 
grandeur de laqueile on ne doute poinct: 
car iln’y arien de gasté de ce cousté-la.” * 


Towards evening the milky sea and bright 
sunshine became troubled and overcast. Don 
Jokn therefore collected his forces and pre- 
pared to take shelter in the haven of Petala, 
near the north-western limit of the Gulf. Of 
the captured galleys, he set fire to those which 
were in a sinking condition; and the “ Flo- 
rencia,” a Papal vessel, being reduced to a 
mere wreck, was also burned. At sunset the 
field of battle presented a remarkable scene 
of desolation, For miles around the victori- 
ous fleet the waves, as eye-witnesses asserted, 
were reddened with blood, and were strewed 
with broken planks, masts, spars, and oars, 
with men’s bodies and limbs, with shields, 
weapons, turbans, chests, barrels, and cabin 
furniture, the rich scarf of the knight, the 
spiendid robe of the pasha, the mighty plume 
of the janissary, the sordid rags of the slave, 
and all the various spoils of war. Boats 
moved hither and thither amongst the floating 
relics, saving all that seemed valuable except 
the lives of the vanquished ; for if a wounded 
Turk uttered a feeble cry for help or pity, be 

was answered by a shot from a musket ora 
thrust with a pike. As night closed over this 
heaving waste of carnage, the burning ships 
here and there revealed themselves to view, 
and cast a lurid glare across the waters, as 
they sent their wreaths of smoke and tongues 
of flame into the stormy sky. (Vol.i., p. 427.) 


It has been said that the political re- 
sults of this great battle were less impor- 


tant than they might have been; that the 
Christian armada might have attacked 
Lepanto ¢ or Cyprus with success, or even 
sailed to the Golden Horn. But the 
moral effect of the Turkish defeat was 
great in Europe, and the chief purpose of 
the Holy League was accomplished. The 
allied forces could hardly have been 
brought to agree on ulterior operations of 
war. The season was far advanced; and 
towards the end of October Don "John 
received the peremptory orders of the 


* Charriére, Négociations du Levant, vol. iii, p. 
206. 

t In the singularly modest despatch of October 10, 
with which Don John sends his report of the action to 
Philip I1., he expresses his desire ** to follow up the 
good fortune which God has given us, and to see 
whether Lepanto can be taken, and if not, what other 
enterprises can be attempted:” it was therefore from 
no want of activity on his part that nothing more was 
done by the fleet. 
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king to return to Messina. On the last 
day of that month he stood once more into 
the Sicilian harbor. 

The intelligence of the battle was re- 
ceived by Philip on the last day of Octo- 
ber, through the Venetian ambassador, a 
month before the arrival of Don John’s 
report. The king was at vespers in the 
chapel of “that wilderness of gray walls 
and scaffold-shrouded towers which was 
rising on the bleak slopes of the Gaudar- 
rama;” but, says the Monk of the Esco- 
rial, “the magnanimous prince neither 
changed his posture nor showed any emo- 
tion, it being a great privilege amongst 
others of the house of Austria never to 
lose, happen what may, their serenity of 
countenance and imperial gravity of de- 
meanor.” Vespers being over, a “Ze De- 
um” was sung. 

In Venice, in Rome, and in Seville, the 
news of the victory was hailed with frantic 
exultation. Ninety-nine Venetian versi- 
fiers extolled “Del Carlo Quinto il ge- 
neroso figlio.” Nor were the Castilian 
muses silent. Ercilla devoted to it a 
canto of the “ Aracauna,” and the popu- 
lar ballad of Lepanto is still sung in the 
streets of Seville. Last in the long cata- 
logue of poets who have sung of Lepanto 
is our own James VI. of Scotland, who 
composed a doggerel narrative of the bat- 
tle as one of “his Majesties poetical ex- 
ercises at vacant hours,” when he was 
about twelve or thirteen. It was printed 
in 1591, and translated into French by 
Du Bartas. 

The artists of Italy paid a worthier trib- 
ute to the conquerors. Tintoretto, Vicen- 
tino, and the son of Tintoretto, adorned 
the stately palaces and churches of Venice 
with pictures of the battle; and even 
Titian, then ninety-four years old, re- 
sumed his palette to produce a work still 
existing in the royal gallery of Madrid. 
In Rome a fresco of the battle was painted 
on the vault of the Colonna Palace, anda 
marble statue of Marc Antonio Colonna 
was placed in the Capitol. The city of 
Messina erected a colossal statue of Don 
John by Andrea Calamesto, which still 
stands grasping the triple truncheon of 
the Holy League, and is one of the no- 
blest monuments of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

To Don John himself congratulations, 
gifts, and honors, flowed in from every 
side. Even the chilling style of Philip 
rose to unwonted cordiality in reply to his 
brother, and the language addressed to 
him by the minor States of Italy was ex- 
travagant. Don John received these hon- 
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ors with becoming modesty, but his early 
fame and amazing success had already 
raised in his imagination the phantom 
which was to be the unsatisfied torment 
of his life. He was haunted by the dream 
ofacrown. Already, indeed, some emis- 
saries of the Christian population of Al- 
bania and the Morea tendered to him the 
sovereignty of what is now the kingdom 
of Greece. The offer was reported to 
Philip, who replied that his close alliance 
with Venice rendered it unacceptable, but 
that the negotiations should be kept open. 

Meanwhile the Holy League was still 
in existence, and its objects were by no 
means fulfilled. Selim, exasperated to 
fury by the defeat of his fleet, had lost no 
time in the armament of fresh galleys, 
and Aluch Ali, the Algerine, who had 
escaped from Lepanto, was placed at the 
head of the navy. Mahomet Sokolli, the 
politic grand vizier, boasted to Barbaro, 
that in defeating the Turkish fleet, the 
allies had “only shaved our beard —a 
shorn beard grows all the better for the 
razor.” The winter was spent on both 
sides in negotiations and in preparations 
for the next campaign. But on May 1, 
1572, the death of Pope Pius V. dealt a 
heavy blow to the alliance which owed its 
existence to his energy. He was in truth 
the last of the Crusaders, and Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell, with a characteristic 
mixture of admiration and sarcasm, drops 
this sentence at his tomb: — 


So died a man of as noble a nature as was 
ever perverted and debased by superstition. 
His honesty, his unselfishness, and his cour- 
age, were the means by which he rose to emi- 
nence amongst men who respected, if they 
rarely possessed, these qualities. Whatever 
the Church taught he was prepared to do, at 
whatever cost to himself or others; and in 
this spirit he accepted the bloody policy of 
Hebrew priestcraft as a fitting rule for the 
chief teacher of a religion of love and peace. 
{ad he lived in times when even theologians 
shrink from the practical application of their 
cruel dogmas and audacious theories, his con- 
science would probably have revolted from 
theories and dogmas which cannot bear the 
test of practice. The Romans esteemed the 
stern old man whose indomitable spirit had 
raised Europe against the infidel, and who had 
ruled over them with decency and honsty 
rare at the Vatican, They flocked in great 
crowds to gaze on his corpse, which they 
would have divided amongst them for relics 
had not a strong railing been interposed be- 
tween the bier and their enthusiasm. And if 
they felt, in this case they restrained, their 
natural impulse to tear in pieces the friends 
and favorites of a dead pope. (Vol. i., pp. 
475; 476.) 
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”* Charles IX. 


mer of 1572 offers but little interest in | thought he had more to fear from Spain 


comparison with the heroic exploits of the | than ‘from the Moslem. 
The pope was dead ; the | Bishop of Acqs, a Noailles by birth, had 


preceding year. 


Accordingly, the 


Spanish forces were delayed by the reluc- | been sent to Constantinople to avert the 
tance of the king to engage in any further | conflict, and when that was impossible to 


enterprise w hich might aggrandi ze or ben- endeavor to bring about. peace. 


efit Venice; Don John chafed in vain in 
the harbor of Messina; and the Venetians 
were secretly negotiating a separate peace. 
The Turks meanwhile had shown greater 
promptitude and activity. Aluch Ali hov- 
ered on the coast of the Morea with a 
fleet of one hundred and seventy galleys. 
But the vessels were mostly new and 
built of green timber; the seamen were 
all raw recruits; few of the oarsmen had 
ever handled an oar; and the soldiers, 
still trembling at the terrible recollections 
or tales of Lepanto, had to be driven on 
board with the stick. 

Don John at length put to sea, early in 
September, with an armament of one hun- 
dred and ninety-four galleys, forty large 
sailing ships, and eight galeasses. The 
Turk, “warned by the “lesson of last year, 
was in no condition to encounter such a 
force at sea, and therefore fell back on 
the harbors of the Morea. The passage 
is remarkable because these same har- 
bors of Modon and Navarino have in the 
present century witnessed similar opera- 
tions, and a far more destructive attack 
upon a Turkish fleet. Don John attempt- 
ed to cut off the Turkish vessels behind 
the island of Sapienza, but this movement 
having failed, Aluch Ali withdrew to the 
strongly fortified harbor of Modon, whilst 
the fleet of the League sailed into the 
Bay of Navarino — famous in the-world’s 
annals since the wars of Troy, the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and the action of that 
modern league of three great powers 
which gave independence to Greece. 
Here Don John virtually blockaded the 
Turkish fleet; but he could do no more. 
Time passed; the supplies of the Span- 
iards were exhausted; disputes arose be- 
‘tween the commanders ; and the campaign 
ended in a drawn battle. It had been 
conducted throughout with a singular 
want of strategical purpose and ability. 

Again the winter was spent in ostensi- 
ble preparations for war; but whilst Ven- 
ice was raising troops, and completing 
the row-gangs of her fleet, her diplomacy, 
aided by that of France, was in fact dis- 


solving the very bond of the league. | 


The king of France had always been 
hostile to the league, and the court of | 


treated the Porte with what is now calied | 





The de- 
tails of his negotiation are extremely 
curious, and in the end it was successful.* 
The bishop supported the peace party in 
the Divan; he won over the grand vizier 
to his views; and on March, 7, 1573, 
peace was concluded between Venice and 
the Porte, on terms far less favorable to 
the victorious than to the defeated party. 
Venice was satisfied with the maritime 
defeat of her rival, and the peace re- 
mained unbroken for seventy years. It 
was more difficult to justify the perfidious 
conduct of the republic to her allies, for 
by the terms of the league each member 
of the confederation had renounced the 
right of treating separately with the Turk. 


It is certain that Venice with one hand 
signed a treaty of peace with the Turk and 
with the other an engagement to prosecute the 
war against him. On March 7 the Venetian 
envoy to the Sultan affixed his seal to the pre- 
liminaries of a treaty at Constantinople ; and 
on the same day the Venetian envoy to the 
Pope swore, in presence of the pontiff, to ob- 
serve the military convention at Rome. To 
this conduct Spanish historians apply the 
harshest language. In their eyes it is a new 
instance of old perfidy; a treacherous deser- 
tion of generous allies who had sacrificed their 
own interests to those of Venice; an act of 
sordid calculation by which a mercantile nation 
weighed glory against gain. Judged bya high 
standard of morality, the conduct of Venice 
is, of course, indefensible. But judged by the 
loose code which regulated international trans- 
actions in the sixteenth century, and which 
had always regulated Papal and Spanish pol- 
icy towards the Republic, and with due regard 
to the previous proceedings and respective 
positions of the confederates, her conduct does 
not seem deserving of any very severe repro- 
bation. 

It is, however, more easy to excuse that 
policy than to explain it. If the Turks had 
rewarded Venice for leaving the league by 
granting her peace on advantageous terms, 
there would have been an obvious temptation 
to incur the displeasure and tuture coldness of 


* The despatches of the bishop are published in the 
ad Négociations du Lev ant’? by Charriére, and they 
throw a singular light on French diplom: acy. Charles 
1X was much move afraid of Spain than he was of the 
‘Turks, and as France had then no navy he looked to 
the Turkish fleets to maintain the balance of rower in 
the Mediterranean. He therefore thwarted the Holy 
League tothe utmost of his power, and it was the object 


| of France to detach Venice from her Christian contede 
France alone of the powers of Europe | erates, and by embarrassing Spain to gain a footing for 





his brother Anjou in Flanders, 
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her allies. But the terms being so hard it is 
strange that she did not endeavor to allay the 
indignation of the confederates by giving them 
early information of the step which she felt 
herself compelled to take. It may be that her 
minister hoped to the last to obtain peace on 
better conditions ; or it may be that diplomacy 
has a natural tendency to work underground 
and prefer darkness to light. (Vol. i., pp. 
510, 511.) 


The Christian League was now at an 
end. Aluch Ali signalized the good news 
by burning the king of Spain’s tower of 
Castro on the coast of Apulia. 

The second volume of this great work 
opens with two episodes in the life of 
Don John to which we can only make a 
passing reference, although they are not 
devoid of interest at the present day. 
After the dissolution of the Holy League, 
Philip determined to direct his naval 
forces against what has in modern times 
been called the regency of Tunis. The 
occupation of that African province, then 
rich in resources and in trade, had long 
been held to be essential to the maritime 
power of the house of Austria, and the 
security of Sicily and Naples. Charles 
V., in person, had taken the Goletta in 
1535. and that harbor had ever since been 
The Moor- 


held by a Spanish garrison. 
ish princes of Tunis lived in fact under a 


Spanish protectorate. To support them 
against the pretensions of the Porte was 
the object of Don John’s expedition. The 
conquest of the town was an easy one, 
for the Turkish soldiers ran away, anda 
second fortress, garrisoned chiefly by 
Italians, was constructed on the western 
border of the Lake of Tunis, so as to 
command the channel from the Goletta to 
the sea. These details are a curious an- 
ticipation of the French occupation of 
Tunis in recenttimes. Butif Don John’s 
conquest was easy it was not lasting. In 
the following year the Turks, under Aluch 
Ali, took their revenge for Lepanto by 
sweeping down the Mediterranean. Tunis 
was besieged, and the forts taken. Don 
John was compelled by the precise orders 
of his brother not to sail in person against 
the enemy. The viceroy of Naples re- 
fused supplies, and the whole incident 
ended in an ignominious defeat of the 
Spanish arms, although at one moment 
the pope had suggested to Philip that 
Tunis might be erected into a sovereign 
state, and the crown awarded to Don 
John. The advice of Gregory XIII. was 
on this occasion met by one of those 


decorous rebuffs which practice had ren-| 
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very expert in giving to his spiritual fa- 
ther. The pontiff was assured that he 
need not concern himself lest Don John’s 
services should go unrewarded, his aggran- 
dizement lying very near the king’s heart. 

It was not to the African coast, but to 
Italy and to Flanders, that the attention 
of the Spanish king was mainly directed, 
and that the ambition of Don John of 
Austria turned. About this time the ro- 
mantic hope that he might deliver Mary 
Queen of Scotts from captivity, and claim 
her hand as the reward of that knightly 
exploit, entered his mind, and appears 
never to have been entirely abandoned. 
But for the present the king’s service de- 
manded his presence in Italy, where he 
remained from April, 1574, till the spring 
of 1576, residing chiefly at Vigevano, and 
occupied with the affairs of Genoa. 

The constitution and the numerous rev- 
olutions of the Genoese republic are far 
less known to the world than the history 
of the sister republic of Venice. The 
struggle between the portico of St. Peter 
and the portico of St. Luke, in which the 
Dorias played so great a part, are un- 
familiar topics; but they are instructive, 
and Sir William Stirling Maxwell has de- 
voted a highly original and interesting 
chapter to these contentions, in which 
Don John was called upon to interpose 
the influence of the Spanish crown. We 
must pass on to greater events. 

It is needless to follow Sir William 
Stirling Maxwell through his masterly 
historical sketch of the rising in the Neth- 
erlands. The story is one of inexhausti- 
ble interest, and few passages in the pol- 
itics of modern Europe have been more 
closely investigated; for the cause of the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century was 
the dawn of toleration and constitutional 
freedom. But we must confine ourselves 
strictly to the part in this great contest 
which fell to the lot of Don John of Aus- 
tria. The viceroyalty of the Netherlands 
had been held for eight stormy and disas-. 
trous years (1559-1567) by Margaret, 
Duchess of Parma, who was also an ille- 
gitimate descendant of the great emperor. 
She was followed by the stern and san- 
guinary rule of Alba, who was again suc- 
ceeded by Requesens, the representative 
of a more moderate policy. Requesens 
died on January 5, 1576, and Philip, roused 
for once into action by the urgency of ths 
case, instantly appointed Don John to the 
office. The government of the Nether- 
lands seemed likely to place Don John at 
the head of a force, and in a position, to 


dered the first temporal prince in Italy | enable him to realize the pope’s splendid 
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dream of a conquest of England, deliver 
Mary, and set her and himself on the 
throne of Elizabeth, and restore the Brit- 
ish kingdom to the bosom of the Church. 
Lut, in spite of these visionary splendors, 
and the pressing commands of the king, 
Don John (who was then in Lombardy) 
allowed twenty-four days to elapse before 
he acknowledged the appointment. On 
May 27 he wrote to Philip pointing out 
the extreme difficulty of the task, and in- 
dicating his own views of the policy which 
ought to be adopted in the following re- 
markable terms : — 


All ordinances [he wrote] contrary to the 
laws and customs of the Provinces, which have 
been issued by late governors, and which give 
so much offence, ought to be annulled. 

All possible means of bringing back to the 
royal service the vassals of your Majesty, who 
may repent of their faults, should be adopted. 

In appointing to places of trust, and in the 
general administration, the ancient customs of 
the country ought to be observed. 

No person should be attached to my service 
who can give offence, and no foreign lawyers, 
who are so unpopular, should be employed, 

As affairs are to be conducted without the 
employment of force, and solely by the au- 
thority of your Majesty and myself, I must have 
a household well appointed and respectable, 
and composed of persons of all nations. 

To meet the unavoidable expense of even 
such an establishment as I have at present, I 
can assure your Majesty that neither the ordi- 
dary allowance nor the extraordinary subven- 
tion is sufficient, and that I am in debt to the 
amount of several thousand ducats. As I have 
no means of meeting these liabilities, I must 
entreat your Majesty, in this as in all things 
else, to supply my needs, with due regard to 
the part which your Majesty desires that I 
should sustain in the world. 

One of the things which will most contribute 
to the success of my mission is that I should 
be held in high esteem at home, and that all 
men should know and believe that your Maj- 
esty, being unable to go in person to the Low 
Countries, has invested me with all the powers 
I could desire. Your Majesty will see that I 
will use them for the re-establishment of your 
authority, now so fallen, in its due place. And 
if my conduct shall not satisfy your Majesty, 
you can resume these powers without fear of 
murmur on my part, or of opposition founded 
on my private interests. 

The true remedy for the evil condition of the 
Netherlands, in the judgment of all men, is 
that England should be in the power of a per- 
son devoted and well-affectioned to your Maj- 
esty’s service; and it is the general opinion 
that the ruin of these countries, and the im- 
possibility of preserving them to your Majesty’s 
crown, will result from the contrary position of 
English affairs. At Rome and elsewhere the 
rumor prevails that in this belief your Majesty 
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| and his Holiness have thought of me as the 
| best instrument you could choose for the execu- 
| tion of your designs, offended as you both are 
| by the evil proceedings of the Queen of En- 
| gland, and by the wrongs which she has done 
| to the Queen of Scotland, especially in sustain- 
}ing, against her will, heresy in that kingdom, 
Although neither for that nor for aught else do 
I believe myself to be fitted except in so far as 
it is your Majesty’s pleasure; yet, as in the 
world’s opinion that task is incumbent on me, 
and as your Majesty, ever ready to show your 
kindness to me, lends a willing ear to the 
project, and gives such evident marks of your 
desire that it should succeed, I cannot but long 
to kiss your hands for this favor ; for although 
I esteem it at its just value, my own sentiments 
considered, it is of still greater value in my 
eyes, because it is conformable with my fixed 
purpose to desire nothing from your crown, 
even should your Majesty offer it, beyond that 
which as your creature I can and ought to 
have, and beyond those things which by vour 
grace and favor, when your arms are at liberty, 
may dispose me to manifest my zeal for your 
service and aggrandizement. ‘That this zeal 
cannot be greater either in vassal, servant, or 
son, I hope your Majesty will believe ; and I 
hope God will grant me His grace to make it 
good, (Vol. ii., pp. 118-120.) 


In spite of the king’s commands, he 
insisted on a personal interview, and 
landed at Barcelona on August 22. At 
the Escorial, Philip gave his brother a 
favorable reception. 


Into the scheme for the invasion of England, 
and the marriage with Mary Stuart, Philip ap- 
pears to have entered with real or affected 
warmth, In the feasibility of invasion, at one 
time at least, he had so firmly believed as to be 
disappointed with the Duke of Alba for not 
accomplishing it. In the marriage he foresaw 
an object which would turn all the energies of 
Don John into a channel by which his own in- 
terests in the Netherlands would be benefited. 
He therefore gave his full sanction and appro- 
bation to the gigantic plan of conquest and 
aggrandizement which had been laid down at 
Rome, subject to such conditions and instruc- 
tions as might be sent after Don John to the 
Netherlands. ... 

The instructions began, it is true, with the 
injunction that England was not to be invaded 
until the Low Countries were pacified, and 
until it was certain that no opposition would 
be offered by France. ‘“ You are to consider,” 
said the king solemnly, “ what a mistake it 
would be to leave our own dominions in dan- 
ger, while we are trying to take possession of 
those of other people.” The help that was to 
be had from the English Catholics was to be 
rigidly examined and weighed, “for no king- 
dom is so weak that it can be conquered with- 
out aid from within.” Don John was to enter 
into the most amicable relations with Queen 
Elizabeth, to ascertain the exact amount and 
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state of her naval and military resources, and 
to take every means of corrupting her minis- 
ters and favorites. ‘And as you are aware,” 
pursued the royal writer, “of the nature of 
that queen, and how she usually gets into cor- 
respondence and relations with the persons 
whom she thinks she might perhaps marry, it 
may be that, by some roundabout way, she 
may entertain the same notions about you, 
and draw you into correspondence. If this 
should happen, you must not be by any means 
backward, but let her run on as she pleases, as 
it will afford a good occasion of furthering the 
design aforesaid” It had been agreed that 
the Spanish troops were to be withdrawn from 
the Netherlands ; it must therefore be given 
out that they were going to Barbary, and with 
them the invasion of England must be effected. 
Victuals, munitions, and artillery must be pro- 
vided in reasonable quantities, and also arms 
for the English Catholics. All these things 
must be done in profound secrecy. The ob- 
jects of the enterprise were the restoration of 
England to the Church and of the Queen of 
Scots to her rights; but nothing was to be 
said about them at first, lest Mary should be 
put to death, When her liberty had been 
achieved she was to be placed at the head of 
the enterprise. It was to be considered what 
English seaport was to be chosen for disem- 
barkation — Plymouth, Falmouth, Southamp- 
ton, or Liverpool; and the one nearest to the 
prison of the Queen of Scots was to be pre- 
ferred. Don John was not to lead the expe- 
dition until a landing had been effected 
and some success obtained. Julian Romero, 
Sancho de Avila, and Alonzo de Vargas, were 
all eligible for the command ; but the king 
inclined to Romero, as being better acquainted 
with England and English affairs. It would 
be best to conduct the affair wholly in the 
name of Don John, as if it had been a sudden 
thought of his own, on which he had been led 
to act by the tempting opportunity afforded by 
the dismissal of the Spanish troops, and by 
his sympathy with the wrongs and sufferings 
of the Queen of Scots, the English Catholics, 
and the Church. The Pope’s name was not to 
be put forward ; but, if success were obtained, 
his Holiness might be asked to supply the 
necessary benediction, briefs, and a Nuncio, 
and to interpose if any of the Catholic powers 
sought to support Queen Elizabeth, The en- 
terprise must be carried on in a spirit of * lib- 
erality, kindness, and forgiveness,’ and noth- 
ing must be said about rebellion or heresy to 
the Catholics or others who might join the 
Spanish standard. The instructions concluded 
in these characteristic words: “The great 
brotherly love with which I regard and always 
have regarded you makes me desire the suc- 
cess of this affair, because I consider it, next 
to the service of God, the means it may afford 
me of showing how much I love you; in token 
whereof I now assure you that, if all goes well 
with this enterprise of England, it will please 
me to see you.settled there and married to the 
Queen of Scots —a marriage which I under- 
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| stand she desires, and which indeed will be 
due to the man who shall deliver her from so 
great misery, and set her free and ‘n possession 
of her realms, even to one whose quality and 
valer might not, as yours do, of themselves 
deserve it, In case of success there will be 
some things to fix and determine; but upon 
these it is not expedient to enter till the time 
shall come. Meanwhile, it is sufficient to ad- 
vise you that your settlement in the aforesaid 
kingdom will have to be in such form and on 
such conditions as shall appear to me expedi- 
ent for my service and for the good of our 
affairs and States” These instructions, al- 
though committed to writing, were, it seems, 
only read to Escovedo. But he was furnished 
with a short note, in which Don John was told 
that the bearer was charged with a verbal 
message from the king on a certain business 
which he did not choose to enter upon on 
paper because of the insecurity of the roads ; 
and “ you will hear and believe him,” added 
the king, “‘as you would hear and believe my- 
self, seeing that he is a person in whom all 
confidence may be placed. (Vol. ii., pp. 123- 
128.) 


It was the last time the brothers met. 
Four weeks later Don John mounted his 
horse, and crossed the Guadarramas to 
Abrojo, where he took leave of his be- 
loved foster-mother. Here he assumed 
the disguise of a Moorish slave, and set 
out with one companion and three ser- 
vants to ride across France. Not till 
October 30 did he reach Paris, and as he 
left it on the following day, we have small 
belief in the story that he attended a ball 
at the Louvre in disguise on that same 
night, and lost his heart to the gay young 
queen of Navarre. He reached Luxem- 
bourg on November 3; almost at the same 
moment the fury of the Spaniards had 
broken out with unparalleled violence, 
and accomplished the hideous and abomi- 
nable tragedy of massacre and _ pillage 
known as the sack of Antwerp. 


The few days which preceded and followed 
the arrival of Don John at Luxemburg were 
the most eventful days of a year full of great 
events for the Netherlands. The latest infor- 
mation furnished to him in Spain, or even the 
still fresher news which he may have learned 
from Zuniga at Paris, could hardly have pre- 
pared him for the intelligence now brought by 
each succeeding courier. The day before he 
reached Luxemburg Antwerp had been law- 
lessly sacked by the Spanish soldiery, who had 
been for some months in open mutiny, and 
against whom even the Spanish authorities 
had thought it right to arm the inhabitants of 
the defenceless towns. Of the first commer- 
| cial capital in the north a great part was a 
smoking ruin; and several other towns had 
| shared a similar fate. Negotiations had long 
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been going on between the two Protestant | upon the shoulder of Orange that the em- 


States of Holland and Zeland, which had | 


openly cast off the royal authority, and the 
other States in which the Catholic faith had 
still preserved a real or nominal obedienee to 
the Crown. The Spanish Fury of Antwerp, 
as the massacre there was called, inspiring the 
whole country with rage and a thirst for ven- 
geance, had given a conclusive impulse to the 
progress of these negotiations. ‘The Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent, which was signed on the 8th of 
November, bound Catholic Brabant, Hainault, 
Flanders, Artois, Namur, and various impor- 
tant Catholic cities, to support Protestant 
Holland and Zeland in resistance to royal 
authority until the Spanish troops should be 
withdrawn, the States-General convoked, and 
the oppressive edicts of late administrations 
unconditionally rescinded by the Crown. To 
this treaty province after province declared 
its adhesion, until only two of them, Luxem- 
burg and Limburg, remained aloof from the 
confederacy. The islands on the north-west, 
which had been reconquered from the rebel- 
lion under the government of Requesens, fell 
piecemeal into the hands of the patriots, and 
the gallant Mondragone, unsupported by his 
mutinous soldiery, was forced to surrender 
Zierick-Zee to the troops of Orange. These 
were the tidings which each post brought to 
the new Governor at Luxemburg. (Vol. ii., 
pp. 188, 189.) 


There is abundant evidence to show 
that Don Johnof Austria entered upon his 
arduous task in a spirit of conciliation, 
and that he was earnestly desirous to re- 
store peace, to prevent the effusion of 
blood, and to recognize the rights of the 
Netherlanders, within the limits of his 
commission, which bound him to main- 
tain the authority of the crown and the 
faith of the Church. But the exaspera- 
tion of the people of Flanders, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, was now kindled 
beyond the reach of conciliation, and the 
entire history of his brief administration 
is arecord of surrender, humiliation, and 
defeat. It seems, too, that the noble and 
chivalrous nature of Don John recoiled, 
more than was common in that age, from 
the use of artifice and deceit. Beneath 
him, behind him, before him, lay all the 
plots and intrigues of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but he was too little of a politician 
to play that game with success, and he 
was directly opposed to an antagonist who 
combined, with all the resources of a pro- 
found statesman, the strength of popular 
power and of religious fervor. 

William of Orange, it is curious to re- 
mark, had been brought up in the house- 
hold of Charles V., who was very fond of 
him, and gave him, before: he was twenty- 
one, the command of an army. It was 





peror leaned when he pronounced his 
abdication speech before the Estates at 
Brussels, and it was by the hand of 
Orange that he transmitted to his suc- 
cessor the insignia of the Imperial throne. 
Yet he had soon excited the distrust of 
Philip, by his leaning to the side of na- 
tional right and constitutional freedom; 
and his unbounded respect for the rights 
of conscience rendered him no fit servant 
of the Catholic king. The part he had 
played as the directing genius of the rev- 
olution in preceding years placed Orange 
at the summit of power and popularity at 
the moment of the arrival of Don John in 
Flanders. Perhaps it was jealousy of a 
power so alien and so adverse to his own; 
perhaps it was a genuine distrust of an 
Austrian prince (for after all Don John 
himself was by birth and parentage more 
a Fleming than a Spaniard), but certain it 
is that the Prince of Orange viewed him, 
and treated him from the first, as an irrec- 
oncilable enemy. His proffered conces- 
sions were solemnly rejected; his desire 
of peace was derided and denied. Too 
much blood had been shed, too many 
crimes had been committed, tor any peace 
to be lasting between Orange and Spain. 
Don John paid the penalty of the acts of 
his predecessors, not unconscious of the 
fatal position in which they had placed 
himself. 

The first step taken by Don John was 
to announce to the States-General at 
Brussels his arrival at Luxembourg, and 
to order the Spanish troops to cease from 
all acts of hostility. He was aware that 
he would not be permitted to enter upon 
his functions until he had agreed to cer- 
tain conditions, and that in fact the gov- 
ernment of the country resided in the 
States. They showed their power by re- 
fusing to allow the viceroy even to enter 
Namur at the head of fifty horse, still 
less to come to Brussels. ‘The conditions 
he was to accept had been framed by 
Orange, and they involved the withdrawal 
of the Spanish troops forever from the 
country. Eventually these terms were 
embodied in the Perpetual Edict. ‘Some 
of the conditions of this peace,’ wrote 
Don John to Garcia de Toledo, “ must 
appear hard, and to me they seem very 
hard; but toserve religion and obedience, 
where this and States themselves seem 
lost, it has been necessary to bear with 
them, making account of everything as if 
happening by chance. For the rest we 
must trust to time, that which God gives 
us not being little.” 
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This settlement led to a reaction in 
favor of the prince who had yielded so 
much, and though he remained at Lou- 
vain, he enjoyed a brief gleam of popular 
favor. But no settlement could suit the 
plans of William of Orange. 





Don John evidently did not understand 
either the character or the motives or the ends 
of William the Silent. If he had understood 
them he would himself have been an abler and 
aless honest man than he was. His experi- 
ence of public affairs and the men who con- 
ducted them —Granvelle, Perez, and the king 
—was not likely to have given him a very 
exalted idea of human nature. Selfishness, it 
was plain, was man’s ruling principle, a prin- 
ciple sometimes too strong to be checked even 
by loyalty to Church and king, in which Don 
John had been religiously fostered and in 
which he steadfastly believed. Loyalty to the 
right of a community of obscure mariners and 
graziers, seriously pleaded by a great lord of 
almost royal blood as areason for taking up 
arms against his sovereign, was a feeling 
which Don John’s education and habits of 
thought and life must have rendered incom- 
prehensible to a man of his intellectual calibre. 
When he came, therefore, to study the charac- 
ter and ends of Orange, he naturally and inev- 
itably concluded that William’s own interests, 
and those of his house, were the objects which 
really lay near his heart and guided his course ; 
and that the true policy of Philip’s representa- 
tive was to make it plain to his great antago- 
nist that these interests could be better served 
by submission than by continued opposition, 
by selling than by defending the people of 
Holland and Zeland. He was confirmed in 
this conclusion by the tactics of Orange in the 
matter of the Edict, which were as shifty and 
tortuous as any that could have been devised 
by Perez or practised by Granvelle. In Don 
John’s opinion, Leonnius had not been in- 
structed to use sufficient plainness of speech, 
William was too cautious to be more explicit; 
when the principals themselves came face to 
face, a bargain would nevertheless be struck, 
and meanwhile nothing remained but to warn 
the king that the aspect of affairs compelled 
liberality, and that the man who had thwarted 
him for twenty years was not going to sell 
himself cheap. 

Orange, on his side, regarded Don John 
with the distrust with which he could not fail 
to regard any one sent to the Netherlands by 
Philip IL. for the obvious purpose of trying 
fraud alone in the game where fraud and force 
had hitherto failed. He studied his character 
and policy in the letters which he occasionally 
contrived to intercept, and it would have been 
singular indeed if, on the governor’s confiden- 
tial communications with Spanish military offi- 
cers in the Netherlands, or with statesmen in 
Spain, he did not find matter for increasing his 
suspicions. At first his distrust was mingled 


with a feeling of contempt, which was probably 
engendered by the want of self-command and 
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of fixed purpose which Don John had displayed 
at Luxemburg and Huy. “The only differ- 
ence,” he wrote, “between this new governor 
and Alba or Requesens is that he is younger 
and more foolish, less capable of concealing 
his venom and more impatient to dip his hands 
in blood.” This feeling of contempt does not 
appear to have been lasting. Orange was too 
wise to despise an antagonist whose power, 
shown as it was, was so considerable as that of 
the King of Spain’s viceroy, and his constant 
advice to those who consulted him to beware 
of Don John, seemed to show an apprehension 
that that power was likely to be used with no 
inconsiderable skill. Nor did he ever relin- 
quish his schemes for obtaining possession of 
Don John’s person, although they were doomed 
to prove abortive. (Vol. ii., p. 215.) 


To the king Don John wrote fearlessly : 
“In the Netherlands the name of your 
Majesty is as much abhorred and despised 
as that of the Prince of Orange is loved 
and feared;” and again: “I see no rem- 
edy to preserve the State from destruc- 
tion except by gaining over this man, who 
has so much influence with the nation.” 
That attempt was vanity itself. But the 
viceroy had so far gained ground that in 
May, 1577, he was allowed to make his 
public entry into Brussels. His stay there 
was exceedingly short, for he was ap- 
prised of plots to seize his person, and he 
retired shortly to Malines, and afterwards 
to Namur. 

It is interesting to learn that about this 
time he received the visit of Sir Philip 
Sidney, then on his return from his mis- 
sion to the emperor Rudolph at Prague. 
Once then the model and the mirror of 
English and of Spanish high breeding and 
chivalry met, and met on kindly terms; 
both destined to that early death which 
the gods grant to those who have fulfilled 
a course of glory. A month later came a 
visitor of a different race. Queen Marga- 
ret arrived at Namur on her way to Spa. 
She was received by the prince with great 
magnificence, and the “fair mischief,” as 
Sir William terms her, passed on her way 
in a web of adventure and intrigue, des- 
tined to lead eventually to the French in- 
tervention in Flanders. 

But whilst Don John was laboring to 
win the confidence of the people and dis- 
arm their leaders, against fearful odds, he 
had also to contend against the indiffer- 
ence, the suspicions, even the hostility of 
the court of Spain. Antonio Perez, then 
chief secretary of Philip, had awakened 
the jealousy of the sovereign; attempts 
were made to entrap Don John in his cor- 
respondence; when Escovedo, his confi- 
dential secretary, was sent to Madrid to 
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give explanations and to obtain reinforce- | own cousin, should be played off against 


ments, he was forthwith assassinated by 
the direct orders of Philipand Perez; and 
the appeals of the hapless governor of the 
Netherlands for money, for support, for 
counsel, for encouragement, were left un- 
answered. It was as if Philip, disgusted 
by his want of success, or alarmed by 
signs of independence and ambition, was 
content to leave him to perish. The vis- 
ions of glory and ambition which had 
crowded around his earlier years were 
fast passing away; and disappointment 
and defeat marked the remaining months 
of his life. 

Driven to extremity, and believing that 
his own life was threatened, Don John 
seized by a ruse the fortress of Namur, 
where, as the king’s representative, he 
had a very good right to command. An 
attempt, which failed, was made to obtain 
possession of Antwerp. Letters from 
Don John to the king were intercepted, 
which proved that he had lost all confi- 
dence in the States. ‘God knows,” he 
wrote, “how much I desire to avoid ex- 
tremities, but I know not what to do with 
men who show themselves so obstinately 
rebellious.” But he clearly foresaw the 
imminent necessity of exchanging the pen 
for the sword, and he earnestly prepared 
for the inevitable contest. 

Whilst these events were occurring or 
in preparation, two underplots were car- 
ried on which bore a singular relation to 
the great contest between Orange and 
Don John of Austria. The ascendency 
of Orange had awakened the fears of the 
Catholics in southern Flanders and the 
jealousy of the great nobles. The rift 
which was soon to separate the western 
Catholic provinces from the Dutch Prot- 
estant confederacy, and restore the former 
portion of the Netherlands to the domin- 
ion of Spain, became apparent, and by a 
strange device the young archduke Mat- 
thias, brother to the emperor Rudolph, 
was invited to place himself at the head 
of the Estates in Brussels. He accepted 
the invitation, escaped from Vienna, and 
arrived in the Low Countries. Orange 
was equal to the occasion; he saw that 
the lad might be made his tool, and used 
by himself against the Spaniards. He 
therefore received the archduke at Ant- 
werp with all honor, and eventually placed 
himin a chair of state at Brussels. That 
was all that Matthias ever attained to; 
power he had none; but it was an artful 
addition to the perplexities of Don John 
that a representative of the German 
branch of the house of Austria, and his 
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Nor was this all. Besides the Austrian 
archduke, a French claimant to the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands appeared in 
the person of the Duke of Anjou —the 
most contemptible member of an odious 
race — who in the intervals of his absurd 
courtship of Queen Elizabeth engaged in 
deep intrigues with the Flemish insur- 
gents, to which Orange was also a party. 
The train had been laid by Queen Mar- 
garet of Navarre, who was passionately 
attached to her brother, when she paid 
her stately visit to Don John at Namur; 
the plot was encouraged by Catherine de 
Medicis, the queen’s mother; and Anjou 
arrived at Mons at the head of levies 
raised from the royal troops of Henry 
Ill. Another enemy was in the field, and 
the breach widened between the royal 
houses of Spain and France. It is satis- 
factory to know that Queen Elizabeth 
emphatically condemned both the adven- 
ture of Matthias and the projected French 
alliance. She informed the Estates that 
if it were persisted in she would with- 
draw her friendship, and even take up 
arms against them. 

Mr. Motley, in his history of “ The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” has devoted sev- 
eral chapters to the administration of the 
Netherlands by Don John of Austria. 
Many of his statements are singularly in- 
accurate, and his whole work is animated 
by a fierce hatred of Don John, which 
breaks out in coarse invective. To Mr. 
Motley he is “the double-dealing bastard 
of a double-dealing-emperor;” frenzied 
with furious passion, irritable, sanguinary, 
and unjust. Whatin Orange is described 
as “slight dissimulation ” is denounced in 
Don John as “ odious deceit.” Mr. Mot- 
ley is a very intemperate writer, whose 
views and expressions are not unfre- 
quently colored at the expense of truth. 
No one can read the more careful and 
dispassionate pages of Sir William Stir- 
ling Maxwell without forming a very dif- 
ferent estimate of the character and posi- 
tion of Don John of Austria. It is 
impossible to doubt, on the evidence of 
these volumes, that the young governor 
of the Netherlands entered upon his ar- 
duous task with a sincere and honest 
desire to pacify the country by liberal 
concessions to the civil and religious 
rights of the people ; that he deplored the 
severities of Alba and the atrocities of 
the Spanish troops, whom he soon agreed 
to send away altogether; and that he ac- 
tually surrendered everything short of his 
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own liberty and life (which were threat- 
ened), and the king’s sovereignty, to the 
maintenance of peace. It was Orange 
who was resolved to make peace impossi- 
ble. It was Orange who was intriguing 
with France and Austria, and who raised 
the terms of compromise (which had been 
accepted by both parties) until they be- 
came impossible. It was under the influ- 
ence of Orange that, on December 7, 
1577, the States-General declared that 
Don John was no longer stadtholder, gov- 
ernor, nor captain-general, but an infractor 
of the peace he had sworn to maintain, 
and an enemy of the fatherland. So much 
is acknowledged by Mr. Motley himself. 
“ To this point,” he says, “ had tended all 
the policy of Orange, faithful as ever to 
the proverb with which he had broken 
off the Breda conferences, that war was 
preferable to a doubtful peace.” * Orange 
may have been right from his point of 
view, though his policy led very shortly to 
great military disasters, and to the ulti- 
mate severance of the provinces. What 
he had in view was the Protestant cause 
and the independence of Holland. But 
he was resolved that Don John should 
not have fair play; that the system of 
conciliation should not be tried; and that 
every artifice should be employed to tra- 
duce andresistit. Don John himself was 
a man of a courteous, kindly, and liberal 
nature — not cruel, not unjust; his ambi- 
tion was lofty, and he looked to the pacifi- 
cation of the Netherlands as the road to 
higher things. No doubt when he saw 
his efforts met by contumely and violence, 
he conceived a strong resentment against 
his enemies. But he seems to have shown 
an extraordinary amount of self command 
under great provocation, and it was only 
in his secret despatches to Madrid, which 
were intercepted and made public, that he 
exhaled his bitter disappointment. The 
unanswerable defence of his policy and 
conduct appears to us to be that, although 
arms were his profession, although he 
was trained to war and excelled in it, al- 
though he had far more to fear from the 
national party in the closet than in the 
field, it was only as the very last resort, 
and when all other means were exhausted, 
that he engaged in hostilities. When 
that day came, and the commander, at the 
head of the king’s troops, was able to 
meet his enemies, the result was not 
doubtful; they were dispersed like smoke 
on the field of Gemblours by the supe- 
riority of the Spanish arms. It is said 


* Motley, vol. iii., p. 289. 
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that six or seven thousand of the Nether- 
landers fell on that day, though the vic- 
tory cost the Spaniards but a handful of 
men. Immediately the towns of Louvain, 
Tirlemont, Aerschot, Nivelles, and half a 
dozen more, submitted to the conqueror. 
The battle of Gemblours can hardly be 
said to add to the military fame of Don 
John, for it was won by the dash and 
prowess of his cousin, the prince of Par- 
ma, who, at the head of six hundred 
troopers, forded a miry ravine, outflanked 
the enemy, and decided the victory. “ Tell 
Don John,” exclaimed the young hero, 
who was reconnoitring the position, “that, 
like the ancient Roman, I am about to 
plunge into a gulf, and by the aid of God, 
and under the auspices of the house of 
Austria, to win a great and memorable 
victory.” Alexander Farnese kept. his 
word. Such were the men and the forces 
which Don John refused till the last mo- 
ment touse. War being declared, it was 
carried on with the sanguinary ferocity of 
the age. During the spring Elizabeth 
urged Don John to grant a “susceance of 
arms,” and Mr. Fenton, the queen’s agent, 
made the following report on the position 
of the governor : — 


Don John remaineth in that part of Hainault 
that bordereth upon France, and commandeth 
sixteen walled towns. His whole camp con- 
taineth eighteen thousand men for the fight, 
viz., three thousand horsemen and the residue 
footmen. Of these he maketh special account 
of six thousand being Spaniards of the old 
hands; the residue are mercenaries of sundry 
nations and customs, and of resolution and 
valor doubtful. He lieth not encamped in any 
one place, but has disparted his companies into 
garrisons within the towns he hath won, by 
which impediment he is not able to put an 
army to the field, nor advance any great exploit 
of war, having withal no store of great artille- 
ries, field pieces, nor gunpowder. He ex- 
pecteth a provision of these munitions from 
Luxemburg. He entertaineth great intelli- 
gence with certain particulars in the Council 
of the Estates, by whom gaining the factions 
he hath contracted with the Duke of Bruns- 
wick for four thousand veétres and two thou- 
sand lance-knights, who, as soon as they arrive, 
he meaneth to take the field and march, pre- 
tending to bestow in his towns the lance- 
knights and revoke to the camp his own com- 
panies. But [ hear that by the Diet of Worms 
the Duke of Brunswick is forbidden to make 
any levies against the Estates. Such places as 
Don John taketh by composition he observeth 
justly his covenants with; every particular in 
the country where he commandeth liveth in no 
less freedom and security than if there were no 
war at all. The husbandman under his protec- 


tion laboreth the ground in safety, and bring- 
ing victuals to his camp he receiveth his money 
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in quietness and returneth without fear of vio- | entertainment comparable to him. 
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pillage and insolvency, not sparing in that 
crime any nation or nature of soldiers, of 
what merit soever. By these humilities he 
maketh deep impression on the hearts of the 
people, and so changeth the course of the war 
that he beginneth to make less in the popular 
sort the hatred universally borne to the nature 
of the Spaniards. He is environed with a 
grave council, with whom he useth to counsel 
touching all expeditions and directions of the 
war. These are of his Privy Council: “the 
Prince of Parma, Ottavio Gonzaga (he gov- 
erneth him most), Don Gabriel Nino, Doctor 
del Rio, Count Barlaymont, Count Charles of 
Mansfeldt, Don Lopus, Don P. de Taxis, Mon- 
sieur de Billi, and Mondragone. These in all 
their behavior do wonderfully reverence him, 
and by their example he is honored with a 
wonderful obedience of the inferiors.” (Vol. 
ii., p. 304.) 


Yet at this very time Philip was in- 
triguing against his brother: he secretly 
offered to the Estates to place the Prince 
of Parma or even the archduke Matthias 
in his place; in March Escovedo was 
murdered; Don John himself would 
gladly have accepted any change; in his 
more sombre moments he was for retir- 
ing to some wild hermitage amongst the 
Sierras of Spain; his life was attempted 
by two assassins from England; and his 
health began to fail. In July another bat- 
tle was fought at Rijnemants, with far 
less decisive results, for the Spanish 
troops were opposed, not to the burgher 
levies of the Netherlands, but to some of 
the French Huguenots under Francois de 
la Noue, and to a body of English troops 
commanded by Sir John Norris, rein- 
forced by a Scotch detachment, who met 
the enemy by first singing a psalm and 
rushing to battle nearly naked. The vic- 
tory was claimed by both sides, the action 
being, in fact, indecisive. This was the 
last appearance of Don John of Austria 
in the field. Sick in body and soul, anx- 
ious and yet hopeless, he consented to 
reopen negotiations for peace, and to re- 
ceive the envoys of the Estates. But the 
conditions dictated by Orange were im- 
possible. They required that the gov- 
ernor, then at the head of a powerful 
army, should evacuate the country. Wal- 
singham and Cobham, the English en- 
voys, were with him when the proposals 
arrived. ‘In conference with him,” 
Walsingham wrote to Lord Burghley on 
August 27, “I might easily discern a 
great conflict in himself between honor 
and necessity. Surely I never saw a gen- 
tleman for personage, speech, wit, and 





become a great personage.” As for the 
terms, Walsingham said to the prince, 
“they are too hard; but, bad as they seem, 
itis only by pure menace that we have ex- 
torted them from the Estates.” “ Then,” 
said Don John, “you may tell them to 
keep their offers to themselves. Such 
terms will not do for me.” This is al- 
most the last recorded utterance of the 
ill-starred prince whose life began in all 
the radiance of glory, and ended in all the 
gloom of defeat and despair. Ten years 
embrace the whole career of Don John of 
Austria, marked without intermission by 
the vicissitudes of fortune and of fame. 
But it was not the pride of empire that 
was to lay Don John of Austria low. A 
humbler and a sadder fate was at hand. 
After the rupture of the last negotiations 
Don John had withdrawn his army to an 
entrenched camp at Bouges, near Namur, 
a position which commanded a long reach 
of the river Meuse. It had been occu- 
pied by his father when hard pressed by 
the force of Henry II., and it was chosen 
for sanitary as well as strategical reasons, 
a pestilence having broken out amongst 
the troops in and around the town of 
Namur. Don John took up his quarters 
there towards the middle of September. 


He had been again attacked by the fever, 
which indeed had been for weeks lingering in 
his system. His last illness was reckoned by 
those about him to have commenced on Sep- 
tember 17. He thought the change of air 
might do him good ; and, besides, at the camp 
he was nearer his works and his daily duty. 
So great was his weakness that he was carried 
up the hill from Namur on a camp-bed borne 
on men’s shoulders. His arrival, very unex- 
pected, had not been prepared for. Refusing 
to allow any of the superior officers to be dis- 
turbed on his account, he desired to be carried 
to the quarters of the regiment of Figueroa, 
one of whose captains, Bernadino de Zujfiga, 
was attached to his househuvid. Zufiga had 
established himself in a ruined grange, and an 
old pigeon-house attached thereto was selected 
as the only apartment available for Don John. 
The place was hastily cleaned ; its rough walls 
were clothed with some rich armorially embla- 
zoned hangings, and damask curtains were 
placed over the holes which served as windows. 
A wooden staircase was constructed in place 
of the ladder by means” of which it had been 
formerly reached. In this forlorn loft he con- 
tinued for some days to write despatches and 
transact the business of the army from his sick- 
bed. By a curious coincidence, on the same 
day when his disorder returned his old friend 
and comrade Serbellone, the engineer, was 
prostrated by a similar ailment, ‘The attacks 
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of the disease were in both cases intermittent, 
and recurring as it happened at coincident in- 
tervals of time. The engineer’s fever appeared 
to be the more severe, and he was, besides, up- 
wards of seventy, and broken with campaigning 
and captivity. The doctors thought ill of the 
old soldier’s chances of recovery, but for the 
young general they did not at first feel any ap- 
prehension. ' 

During the intervals between his attacks 
Don John continued his usual correspondence. 
The letters written from Bouges give a very 
gloomy picture of his feelings and his life. In 
his mind diseased he suffered more than in 
his fevered frame. Lopes long deferred now 
seemed to his excited imagination utterly de- 
stroyed. He felt himself forsaken and betrayed 
by the king whom he had so ardently and un- 
scrupulously served. ae 

“His Majesty,” thus he wrote to his friend 
Don Pedro de Mendoza, the Spanish agent at 
Genoa, on September 16, “his Majesty is re- 
solved upon nothing ; at least [ am kept in ig- 
norance of his intentions, Our life is doled 
out to us here by moments. I cry aloud, but 
it profits me little Matters will soon be dis- 
posed, through over-negligence, exactly as the 
devil would most wish them. It is plain we 
are left here to pine away to our last breath. 
God direct us all as he may see fit; in his 
hands are all things.” On the same day he 
wrote also to his old naval companion, Gio- 
vanni Andrea Doria, at Genoa. “I rejoice to 
see by your letter,” he said, “that your life is 
flowing on with such calmness while the world 
around me is so tumultuously agitated. I con- 
sider you most fortunate that you are passing 
the remainder of your days for God and your- 
self; that you are not forced to put yourself 
perpetually in the scales of the world’s events, 
nor to venture yourself daily in its hazardous 
game.” Himself he described as surrounded 
with countless enemies, who were now pressing 
upon him within half a mile of the spot which 
he had selected for his final stand, and which 
he looked upon as his last refuge. Fighting a 
battle was for him out of question ; he did not 
believe. he could hold out for above three 
months ; and he received no aid from the Gov- 
ernment at home, who could not or would not 
see that in the loss of the present chance all 
would be lost. The Duke of Anjou was 
strengthening himself in Hainault, and in the 
background was the French king professing 
amity but preparing to invade Burgundy if for- 
tune favored his brother. “Again and again 
have I besought his Majesty,” he added, “to 
send me his orders, which shall be executed if 
they do not come too late. They have cut off 
our hands ; nothing now remains but to stretch 
forth our heads also to the axe. I grieve to 
trouble you with my sorrows, but I trust to 
your sympathy as a man and as a friend. I 


ope that you will remember me in your 
prayers, for you can put your trust where in 
former days [ could never put mine.” 

Four days later, on September 20, he wrote 
his last letter to the gloomy, obdurate, silent 
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king. He informed him that he was confined 
to his chamber with fever, and that he was as 
much reduced as if he had been ill a month. 
“T assure your Majesty,” he said, “that the 
work here is enough to destroy any constitu- 
tion and any life.” He had often warned the 
king that the French were busy in tampering 
with what remained of loyalty in the prov- 
inces. The success ot these secret practices 
was now apparent, and Anjou at the head of 
an increasing force was fairly established in 
the country. The inhabitants were everywhere 
alarmed, and many disaffected. With his 
small and dwindling force it was impossible 
for him to hazard any important attack on the 
enemy, and even remaining stationary he could 
hardly hope long to keep open the communi- 
cations by which alone money and supplies 
could reach him. The pest was consuming 
his army. He had twelve hundred men in 
hospital, besides those who were laid up in 
private houses; and he had neither means of 
meeting the emergency nor money to obtain 
them. The enemy, finding his operations in 
the field suspended, had cut off his waterway 
by the Meuse to Liege, and had advanced to 
Nivelle and Chimay, on the same stream. He 
would give his blood rather than annoy the 
king with such tidings, but he felt it to be his 
duty to tell the plain truth, He suggested 
that special envoys should be sent to Paris to 
remonstrate against the proceedings of Anjou, 
and to the Pope to ask for the duke’s excom- 
munication, “Thus I remain,” he said, “ per- 
plexed and confused, desiring more than life 
some decision on your Majesty’s part, for 
which I have begged so many times.” “ Or- 
ders for the conduct of affairs,” that was his 
first wish, and it wounded him to the soul to 
find them so long delayed. Was he to attack 
the enemy in Burgundy, or on some other side ; 
or was he to remain where he was awaiting 
orders? And he was deeply pained at being 
disgraced and abandoned by the king, whom 
he had served as a man and a brother with all 
love and fidelity and heartiness. ‘Our lives 
are at issue on this stake,” he said, “and all 
we desire is to lose them with honor.” 

When Philip received that pathetic letter, 
he drew his pen beneath the words entreating 
for “orders for the conduct of affairs,” and 
wrote on the margin, “ The underlined ques- 
tion I will not answer.” When he made this 
cruel annotation it was already decreed that 
he was to be troubled no more with such pas- 
sionate appeals, The hand which had penned 
the passage was cold in death, (Vol. ii., p. 
330.) 


From the commencement of his illness 
Don John despaired of his recovery. On 
September 28 he received the holy com- 
munion, and transferred to the prince of 
Parma his civil and military authority. 
Alexander was by his side, and performed 
to the last all the offices of friendship 
and affection. He confessed himself de- 
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voutly, gave some parting directions to 
his confessor, and added, “And now, 
father, is it not just that I who have not a 
hand’s breadth of earth that I can call my 
own in this world, should desire to be at 
large in heaven?” After an interval of 
feverish delirium, on October 1 he was 
again calm and collected, and he heard 
mass. His last conscious act was that of 
adoration, but he continued murmuring 
the names of Jesus and Maria until about 
one in the afternoon, when he expired, 
“ passing,” as his confessor said, “out of 
our hands like a bird of the sky, with 
almost imperceptible motion.” His re- 
mains were ultimately conveyed, though 
in a strange manner, to Spain, and interred 
in a sepulchral chamber of the Escorial, 
adjacent to the vault which contained the 
bones of Charles V. 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell has not 
thought it necessary to review the charac- 
ter of the prince to whom he has devoted 
this splendid monograph. The interest 
he felt in it himself is best shown by the 
industry and ability with which he has 
recorded the events of his life. Don 
John of Austria was not a man of political 
genius or of rare intellectual power; he 
had not the imperial grasp of his father, 
or the subtlety of his brother, or the re- 
sources of his cousin and successor, 
Alexander Farnese. But he had in him, 
far more than these his kinsmen, some- 
thing of an heroic fire. His own inspira- 
tions were brave and manly; if he failed 
it was as the instrument and the victim of 
a system of policy based on “ the right of 
God’s anointed kings to misgovern their 
subjects.” He passed through life in a 
treacherous and cruel age unstained by 
perfidy or crime; and he retained to the 
last unshaken fidelity to a sovereign little 
worthy of so brave and noble a kinsman. 
There are few princes or soldiers or cour- 
tiers of the sixteenth century of whom as 
much can be said. 

The darkest hour precedes the dawn, 
and the moment at which Don John of 
Austria expired was that at which the 
cause of Spain appeared to be most hope- 
less. It might be a curious subject of 
historical enquiry how it came to pass 
that the Prince of Parma succeeded in 
re-establishing the authority of Spain over 
a considerable portion of the Low Coun- 
tries, where his predecessor had egre- 
giously failed. But within a few weeks of 
the death of Don John the horizon cleared, 
and events occurred which materially 
weakened the enemies of the Spanish 
crown. The Duke of Anjou, disappointed 
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of the objects of his ambition, dissolved 
his forces. Ghent, the centre of the rev- 
olutionary party, broke out in anarchy and 
violence. Catholic and Protestant re- 
newed their internecine feuds, and by 
these religious dissensions the union of 
the Provinces and Estates was broken up, 
never to be renewed. The Walloon prov- 
inces formed a separate treaty between 
themselves, and entered into negotiations 
with Parma. Thenceforth it was with the 
united provinces of Holland alone, ce- 
mented by the compact of Utrecht, which 
was signed only three months after the 
death of Don John of Austria, that the 
contest was carried on. That no doubt 
was the foundation of the glorious Protes- 
tant commonwealth of the Netherlands, 
which for many a long year defended and 
at last won its independence. But the 
confederacy of the States which had op- 
posed Don John was at an end, and the 
final separation of the Netherlands into 
their Catholic and Protestant elements 
was completed by the administration of 
Alexander Farnese and the death of 
Orange. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE party at Birkenbraes was always 
large. There were, in the first place, 
many people staying in the house, for Mr. 
Williamson was hospitable in the largest 
sense of the word, and opened his liberal 
doors to everybody that pleased him, and 
was ready to provide everything that 
might be wanted for the pleasure of his 
guests — carriages, horses, boats, even 
special trains on the railway, not to speak 
of the steam-yacht that lay opposite the 
house, and made constant trips up and 
down the loch. His liberality had some- 
times an air of ostentation, or rather of 
that pleasure which very rich persons 
often take in the careless exhibition of a 
lavish expenditure, which dazzles and as- 
tonishes those to whom close reckonings 
are necessary. He had a laugh, which, 
though perfectly good-natured, seemed to 
have a certain derision in it of the pre- 
cautions which others took, as he gave 
his orders. ‘ Lord, man, take a special! 
— what need to hurry? I will send and 
order it to be in waiting. I have my pri- 
vate carriage, ye see, on the railway — 
always at the use of my friends.” And 
then he would laugh, as much as to say, 
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What a simple thing this is — the easiest 
in the world! If ye were not all a poor, 
little, cautious set of people, you would 
do the same. Not afford it? Pooh! a 
bagatelle like that! All this was in the 
laugh, which was even more eloquent than 
la langue Turque. There were sure to 
be some sensitive people who did not like 
it; but they were very hard to please. 
And the rich man was in fact so truly kind 
and willing to make everybody comforta- 
ble, that the most sensible even of the 
sensitive people forgave him. And as 
the majority in society is not sensitive 
when its own advantage and pleasure is 
concerned, his house was always full of 
visitors, among whom he moved briskly, 
always pleased, always endeavoring to 
elicit the expression of a wish which he 
could satisfy. Katie took less trouble. 
She was less conscious of being rich. 
She was willing to share all her own ad- 
vantages, but it did not appear to her, as 
to her father, half so ridiculous that other 
people should not be rich. The house 
was always full of visitors staying there, 
and there was not a day that there were not 
neighbors dropping in to lunch or invited 
tu dinner, keeping up a commotion which 
delighted Mr. Williamson and amused 
Katie, who was to the manner born, and 
understood life only in this way. It hap- 
pened thus that it was intoa ine party 
that Walter, coming with a sense that he 
was under the dominion of fate, and was 
about to settle the whole tenor of his life, 
plunged unaware. He heard the sound 
of many voices before he had got near the 
great drawing-room, the door of which 
stood open, giving vent to the murmur of 
talk from about twenty people within. He 
had scarcely ever gone up so magnificent 
a staircase, broad, and light, and bright 
as became a new palace, with footmen 
moving noiselessly upon the thick pile of 
the carpets. 

“ There is a party, I suppose? ” he said, 
hesitating. 

“No more than usual, my lord,” said 
the elegant functionary in black, who was 
about to announce him, with a bland and 
soft smile of superiority and a little pity 
like his master’s for the man who knew 
no better, “ Two or three gentlemen have 
dropped in to lunch.” 

The drawing-room was a large room, 
with a huge round bow-window giving 
upon the loch, It was furnished and dec- 
orated in the most approved manner, with 
— of pretty things of every costly 

escription: for Katie. like her father, 
betrayed the constitution and tempera- 
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ment of wealth, by loving cost almost 
more than beauty. She was, however, too 
well instructed to be led into the mistake 
of making that luxurious modern room 
into the semblance of anything ancient or 
faded, while Mr. Williamson was too fond 
of everything bright and fresh to be per- 
suaded even by fashion into such an 
anachronism. There was a faint suspi- 
cion in the mirrors and gilding and all the 
conveniences and luxuries, of the style 
of grandeur peculiar to the saloon of a 
splendid steamer, to which the steam- 
yacht, which was the chief object in the 
immediate prospect as seen from the 
plate-glass window, gave additional likeli- 
hood. Walter for his part was strangely 
startled, when, out of the seriousness of 
his own lonely thoughts, and the sense of 
having arrived at a great crisis, he sud- 
denly stepped into the flutter and talk of 
this large assembly, in which some half- 
dozen neighbors on the loch, most of them 
young men in more or less attendance 
upon Katie, mingled with strangers of all 
classes whom Mr. Williamson had picked 
up here and there. There was a little 
pause in the hum of voices at his own 
name, and a slight stir of interest, various 
of the guests turning round to look as he 
came in. The master of the house ad- 
vanced with a large hand held out, and an 
effusive welcome; but the little lady of 
Birkenbraes paid Walter the much greater 
compliment of pursuing her conversation 
undisturbed, without betraying by a move- 
ment that she knew he was there. Katie 
was not rude. It was not her habit to 
pay so little attention to a new-comer: 
she was profoundly conscious of his en- 
trance, and of every step he made among 
the groups distributed about; but as the 
matter was a little serious, and his appear- 
ance of some importance, she showed a 
slight stir of mind and thoughts, which 
could scarcely be called agitation, in this 
way. It was only when her father called 
loudly, “ Katie, Katie, do you not see Lord 
Erradeen?” that she turned, not moving 
from her place, and suddenly held out her 
hand with a smile. 

“How do you do? I heard you had 
come,” said Katie; and then returned to 
hertalk. “As for the influence of scenery 
upon the mind of the common people, I 
think it has more influence in the High- 
lands than anywhere, but very little when 
all is said. You don’t think much of what 
you see every day, unless, indeed, you 
think everything of it. You must be to- 





| tally indifferent, or an enthusiast,” sai. 
| the philosophical young lady. 
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Walter meanwhile stood before her, | 
almost awkwardly, feeling the rigidity | 
upon his countenance of a somewhat un- | 
meaning smile. 

“And to which class does Miss Wil-| 
liamson, belong?” said her companion, | 
who was a virtuous young member of Par- 
liament, anxious to study national pecul- | 
iarities wherever he might happen to be. 

“ To neither,” said Katie, with a slight | 
coldness, just enough to mark that she 
did not consider herself as one of the 
“common people.” And she turned to 
Walter with equally marked meaning, 
“ Have you seen the Forresters since you 
came, Lord Erradeen?” 

“IT have seen no one,” said Walter, 
somewhat astonished, and wondering 
whether any one could have seen and 
already betrayed his pause and _ instinc- 
tive exclamation when he came in sight 
of the isle. ‘1 came only last night, and 
am here to-day by your father’s invita- 
tion * 

“1 know,” said Katie, with greater cor- 
diality. ‘* You speak as if I wanted you 
to account for yourself. Oh, no! only 
one must begin the conversation some- 
how — unless I plunged you at once into 
my discussion with Mr. Braithwaite (Mr. 
Braithwaite, Lord Erradeen) about the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of a 
mountain country. Do you feel up to 
it?’’ she added, with a laugh. 

“But you avoid the question,” said 
the member of Parliament. “You say 
‘neither Now, if it is interesting to 
know what effect these natural phenom- 
ena have upon the common mind, it is 
still more interesting when it is a highly 
cultivated intelligence which is in ques- 
tion.” 

“Help me out!” cried Katie, with a 
glance at Walter. “I have never been 
educated — no woman is, you know. How 
are we to know what the highly cultured 
feel? Papa is not cultured at all —he 
does not pretend to it, which is why peo- 
ple approve of him; and as for me!” she 
spread out her hands like a sort of excla- 
mation. ‘And Lord Erradeen cannot 
give you any information either,” she 
added demurely, “for he has not known 
the loch very long —and I think he does 
not like it. No, but you shall see one 
who can really be of some use this after- 
noon. Don’t you think she is the very 
person, Lord Erradeen? Oona— for she 
has lived on the loch, or rather in the 
loch, all her life.” 

“And when shall I see this —nymph 








is she, or water-goddess?” said the gen- 
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ial member. “That will indeed be to 
gather knowledge at the fountain head.” 
“Do you think we may say she is a 
nymph, Lord Erradeen? Oh yes — what 
do you call those classical ladies that 
take care of the water —naiads? Oona is 
something of that sort. But better than 
the classics, for she has water above and 


| water below for a great part of the year. 


You don’t know how many superstitions 
we have remaining in this wild part of the 
country. We have ghosts, and wandering 
Jews, and mysterious lights: Lord Erra- 
deen will tell you sg 

Katie paused with the malice bright in 
her eyes. She did not mean to affront 
the recovered attendant who might turn 
out a suitor, and upon whom it was possi- 
ble she might be induced to smile ; soshe 
paused with a little laugh, and allowed 
Braithwaite to break in. 

“Do you call this a wild part of the 
country, Miss Williamson? Then what 
must the cultivated portions look like? 
I see nothing but beautiful villas and pal- 
aces, and all the luxuries of art.” 

“The comforts of the Saut Market,” 
said Katie with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“It is more easy to carry them about with 
you than in Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s time. 
But there is luncheon! Papa is always 
formal about our going in, though I tell 
him that is out of date nowadays. So 
you must wait, if you please, Lord Erra- 
deen, and take me.” ‘There was then a 
pause, until, as they brought up the rear 
of the procession down-stairs, Katie said, 
with the slightest pressure on his arm to 
call his attention, “ That is a member of 
Parliament in search of information and 
statistics. If you hear me talk more non- 
sense than usual you will know why.” 

“Do you expect Miss Forrester this 
afternoon?” asked Walter, quite irrele- 
vant. 

Katie’s heart gave a little jump. She 
did not like to be beat. It was the health- 
ful instinct of emulation, not any tremor 
of the affections. She gave him a keen 
glance, half of anger, half of enjoyment, 
for she loved a fray. 

“ Better than that,” she cried gaily, “we 
are going down to the loch to see her. 
Don’t you remember Mrs. Forrester’s 
scones, Lord Erradeen? You are un- 
grateful, for I know you have eaten them. 
But you shall come, too.” 

If this had been said on the stairs, 
Walter, probably, would have given a 
dignified answer to the effect that his en- 
gagements would scarcely permit — but 
they were by this time in the dining-room 
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in the little flutter of taking places which| “I have other work in hand,” Walter 
always attends the sitting down of a/said; at which young Tom stared and 
party, an operation which Katie, with lit-| colored still more, and a slight move- 
tle rapid indications of her pleasure, sim-| ment showed itself along the table, which 
plified at once; and Walter found himself | Mr. Braithwaite, the knowledge-seeker, 
seated by her side and engaged in conver- | being newly arrived, did not understand. 
sation by the enterprising Braithwaite at | Tom cried hastily, “1 beg your pardon,” 
his other hand before he could utter any | and many eyes were turned with sudden 
remonstrance. Mr. Braithwaite set it|interest upon Lord Erradeen. But this 
down in his journal that Lord Erradeen | was what Walter had anticipated as little 
was a dull young fellow, petted by the|as the Parliamentary inquirer. He grew 
women because he was a lord, no other | so red that Tom Campbell’s healthy blush 
reason being apparent —and wondered a| was thrown into the shade. “I ought 
little at the bad taste of Miss Williamson | rather to say,” he added hastily, * that 
who ought to have known better. As for | my time here is too short for amusement.” 
Katie, she exerted herself to smooth} There was an uneasy little pause, and 
down Walter’s slightly ruffled plumes. | then everybody burst into talk. Both the 
‘There was no use, she thought, in hand-| silence and the conversation were signifi- 
ing him over at once to Oona by thus|cant. Lord Erradeen turned to Katie 
wounding his amour propre. She in-| with an instinctive desire for sympathy, 
quired into his travels. She asked where | but Katie was occupied, or pretended to 
he had disappeared when they all left|be so, with her luncheon. It was not 
town. here that sympathy on that point was to 

“I expected we should find you at|be found. “I wonder,” said Katie, some- 
Auchnasheen for the 12th,” she said.| what coldly, “that you do not remain 
“You are the only man I know who is} longer when you are here. Auchnasheen 
philosopher enough not to care for the|is very nice, and you ought to know your 
grouse. One is driven to believe about | neighbors, don’t you think, Lord Erra- 
that time of the year that mencan think of |deen? If it is merely business, or duty, 
nothing else.” that brings you . 

“ Perhaps, Katie,” said young Tom of| ‘I wish 1 knew which it was,” he said 
Ellermore, “if you were to speak to Lord | in a low tone. 

Erradeen, whom we don’t know as yet, as Katie turned and looked at him with 
we have never had the chance of calling” | those eyes of common sense in which 
(here the young men exchanged bows, ac- | there is always a certain cynicism. 

companied by a murmur from Katie,| “I did not think in this century,” she 
“Mr. Tom Campbell, Ellermore,” while | said, “that it was possible for any man 
the color rose in young Tom’s cheek),|not to know why he was doing a thing; 
“perhaps he would be charitable to us| but you perhaps like to think that an old 
others that are not philosophers.” family has rules of its own, and ought to 

“Have ye not enough grouse of your | keep up the past.” 
own, Tom Campbell?” cried Mr. Wil-| ‘1 should think,” said Mr. Braithwaite, 
liamson, who, in a pause of the conversa-| not discouraged by the lower tone of this 
tion, had heard this address. “ Man! if| conversation, ‘that the past must have a 
I were you I would think shame to look a| very strong hold upon any one who can 
bird in the face.” suppose himself a Highland chieftain.” 

“And why?” cried the young fellow;| “A Highland chief!” cried Katie, open- 
“that was what they were made for. Do/ing her brown eyes wide: and then she 
you think otherwise that they would be|laughed, which was a thing strangely 
allowed to breed like shat, and eat up|offensive to Walter, though he could 
everything that grows?” scarcely have told why. 

“ Heather,” said the head of the house, “I fear,” he said coldly, “that though 
“and bracken. Profitable crops, my}|I am to some extent a Highland laird, I 
word !” have no pretension to be achief. There 

Here Walter interrupted the discussion | is no clan Methven that I ever heard of: 
by a polite speech to young Tom whose though indeed I am myself almost a 
eyes blazed with pleasure and excitement | stranger and of no authority.” 
at the offer made him. “Mrs. Forrester will tell you, Mr. 

“ But I hope,” he said, “ you will join | Braithwaite,” said Katie. ‘She is a sort 
us yourself. It will be like stealing a|of queen of the loch. She is one of the 
pleasure to have such an enjoyment, and | old Macnabs, who once were sovereign 
the master of it not there.” here. These people,” she said, waving 
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her hand towards the various scions of 
the great clan Campbell, “are mushrooms 
in comparison: which is a comfort to our 
feelings, seeing that we sink into insig- 
nificance as creatures of today before 
them. The very original people are highly 
consolatory to the upstarts, for we are 


just much the same as the middling-old | 


people to them. They are worlds above 
us all.” 

Here Tom of Ellermore leaned over his 
immediate neighbors and reminded Katie 
that the days were short in October, and 
that it was a stiff row to the isle: and the 
conversation terminated in the hurried 
retirement of the ladies, and selection of 
rugs and wrappers to make them com- 
fortable. Mr. Williamson had, as he said, 
“more sense,” than to set out upon any 
such ridiculous expedition. He stood 
and watched the preparations with his 
thumbs stuck into the armholes of his 
waistcoat. 

“Ye had much better take the yacht,” 
he said. “She could get up steam in 
half an hour, and take you there in ten 
minutes, and there is plenty of room for 
ye all, and the cabin in case of rain. But 
as ye like! A wilful man will have his 
way. If ye would rather work yourselves 
than have the work done for ye—and a 
shower in prospect! But it’s your own 
affair.” 

The party, however, preferred the boats, 
and Katie put her father’s remonstrance 
aside with a wave of her hand. 

“Ttis all these boys are ever good for,” 
she said, “and why would you stop them? 
Besides, it is far nicer than your mechan- 
ical steam, and tea on board, and all the 
rest of it. Lord Erradeen, you are to 
steer. If you don’t know the currents | 
can tell you. Here is your place beside 
me: and you can tel] me what you have 
been doing all this time, for there were so 
many interruptions at lunch I got no good 
of you,” the young lady said. 

Thus Walter was swept along in Katie’s 
train. As he was quite unaware of any 
understanding between the girls, he was 
of course ignorant that any special signifi- 
cance could attach to his arrival in this 
manner at the isle. And for his own part 
he was pleased by the thought of seeing 
Oona for the first time in an accidental 
way, without any responsibility, so to 
speak, of his own. It was a little chilly 
for a water-party, but on the lochs people 
are prepared for that and it interferes with 
no one’s pleasure. The afternoon was 
full of sunshine, and every bit of broken 
bank, and every island and feathery crest 
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| of fir-trees was reflected and beautified in 


the still water, that broke with a ripple the 
| fantastic doubling of every substance, but 
lent a glory to the color and brilliancy of 
every outline. The gay party swept along 
;over the reflected woods, themselves all 
| brilliant in reflection, and making the loch 
as gay as a Venetian canal. On the little 
landing-place at the isle the whole small 
population was collected to meet them. 
Mrs. Forrester, in her white cap, shiver- 
ing slightly, and glad to draw round her 
the fur cloak which Mysie was putting on 
her shoulders from behind, “for the sun 
has not the strength it once had,” she ex- 
plained, “‘now that we are just getting 
round the corner of the year:’? Hamish, 
always in his red Shirt, kneeling on the 
little wooden landing which he had 
wheeled out to receive the party, in order 
to catch the prow of the first boat; and 
Oona, a little apart, standing looking out, 
with a faint thrill of excitement about her, 
consequent on having just heard the news 
of Walter’s arrival, but no expectation to 
make this excitement tangible. They 
made a pretty show upon the little beach, 
reflected, too, in the clear depths below — 
the bit of ribbon on the mother’s cap, the 
knot of pale roses on Oona’s breast, cul- 
minating in Mysie’s stronger tints on one 
side, and the red of Hamish’s garment on 
the other. 

“ What a pretty picture it would make,” 
Katie said. “* Hospitality,’ you ought to 
call it, or ‘Welcome to the Isle.’ But 
there ought to be a gentleman to make it 
perfect; either an old gentleman to repre- 
sent Oona’s father, or a young one for her 
husband. Don’t you think so, Lord Erra- 
deen?” 

It was perhaps at this moment, when he 
was listening with a somewhat distracted 
look, smiling against the grain, and stand- 
ing up in the boat to steer, that Oona saw 
him first. It cannot be denied that the 
shock was great. In her surprise she had 
almost made a false step on the slippery 
shingle, and Mrs. Forrester grasped her 
dress with an “Oona! you'll be in the 
water if you don’t take more care.” Oona 
recovered herself with a blush, which she 
would have given anything in the world to 
banish from her countenance. It was so 
| then! This man, who had, all unawares, 
_ produced so much effect upon her life and 
| thoughts, was coming back within her 
| little circle of existence in Katie William- 
|son’s train! She smiled to herself a mo- 

ment after, holding her head high, and 
| with a sense of ridicule pervading the 
| being which had been momentarily trans , 
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fixed by that keen arrow of surprise and 
pain. She said to herself that the humor 
of it was more than any one could have 
believed, but that all was well. Oh, more 
than well! — for was not this the thing of 
all others that was good for her, that 
would put the matter on the easiest foot- 
ing? All this flew through her mind like 
lightning while the boat came close, amid 
the friendly shouts and greetings of the 
crew, all of them “ neighbors’ sons.” Mr. 
Braithwaite, the English observer, sat by 
admiring while these brotherly salutations 
were gone through. Perhaps he did not 
note in his diary that the young aborig- 
ines called each other by their Christian 
names, but he did make a remark to that 
effect in his mind. And then there en- 
sued the little tumult of disembarking, in 
the midst of which Oona, holding out her 
hand, frankly greeted Lord Erradeen. 
“ We heard you had come back,” she said, 
giving him a look of full and confident 
composure which puzzled Walter. She 
meant him, and not him only, to perceive 
the frankness of a reception in which 
there was not a shade of embarrassment, 
no recollection of the strange moment 
they had spent together, or of the encoun- 
ter that had taken place upon the isle. 
When one pair of eyes look into another 
with that momentary demonstration it is 
a proof of some meaning more than meets 
the eye. And Walter, whose own eyes 
were full too of a something, subdued and 
concealed so far as possible—a depre- 
cating, wistful look in which there was 
pardon sought (though he had consciously 
done her no wrong; but in doing wrong 
at all had he not offended Oona as Dante 
offended Beatrice, although she might 
never know of what sins he had been 
guilty?) and homage offered — was still! 
more perplexed by that open gaze in which 
there was nothing of the softness of the 
look with which Oona had watched him 
going away, and which had so often re- 
curred to his mind since. What did it 
mean? It gave him welcome, but a wel- 
come that felt like the closing of a door. 
He was far too much occupied with in- 
vestigating this problem to remark the 
corresponding look, the slight, almost 
imperceptible smile that passed between 
Oona and Katie as they met. In the 
midst of all the cheerful din, the merry | 
voices on the air, the boats run up upon} 
the beach, the cheerful movement towards 
the house, such fine shades of feeling and | 
dramatic purpose can make themselves 
apparent to those who are in the secret, | 





but to no other. A merrier party never | 


ascended the slope, and that is saying 
much. Mrs. Forrester Jed the way in 
the highest satisfaction. 

“ Mysie, ye will stand on no ceremony 
about following,” she said, “ but run on 
before and see that the tea is masked: 
but not too much, to get that boiled taste. 
It is perhaps extravagant, but I like to 
have just what you may call the first favor 
of the tea. And let the scones be just 
ready to bring ben, for Miss Williamson 
must not be kept too late on the water at 
this time of the year. To tell the truth,” 
she said, turning with her smiles to the 
member of Parliament, a functionary for 
whom she had a great respect, counting 
him more important than a young lord, 
who after all was in the position of a 
*“neighbor’s son,” “to tell the truth I 
have just to be inhospitable at this season 
and push them away with my own hands: 
for it is always fresh upon the loch, and a 
score of young creatures with colds, all 
because I let them stay half an hour too 
late would be a dreadful reflection. This 
will be your first visit to the loch? Oh, I 
am sure we are delighted to see you, both 
Oona and me. We aze aiways pleased to 
meet with strangers that have an appreci- 
ation. Some people Would think it was a 
very lonely life upon the isle; but I as- 
sure you if I could give you alist of all 
the people that come here! It would be 
rather a good thing to keep a list, now 
that I think of it, you would see some 
names that would be a pleasure to any 
one tosee. Yes, 1 think I must just set 
up a visiting-book, as if we were living in 
some grand place in London, say Grosve- 
nor Square. What are you saying, Katie, 
my dear? Oh yes, I have shaken hands 
with Lord Erradeen. I am very glad to 
see him back, and I hope he will stay 
longer and let us see more of him than 
last year. This is one of our finest views. 
I always stop here to point it out to stran- 
gers,” she added, pausing, for indeed it 
was her favorite spot to take breath. 

And then the group gathered at the 
turning, and looked out upon Kinloch- 
houran, lying in shadow, in the dimness 
cf one of those quick-flying clouds which 
give so much charm toa Highland land- 
scape. The old grey ruin lying upon the 
dulled surface, steel blue and cold, of the 
water, which round the isle was dancing 
in sunshine, gave a curious effectiveness 
to the landscape. 

“It is the ghost-castle.” “It is the 
haunted house,” said one of the visitors, 
in a whisper, who would have spoken 
loud enough but for the presence of Wal- 
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ter, who stood and looked, with great | you the country about him,” Mrs. For- 


gravity, upon his place of trial. When 


rester said. The English M.P. could 


Katie’s voice became audible at his side, | not but think that it was his reputation 
advising him in very distinct tones to re-| which had travelled before him, and gained 
store the old place, Walter felt himself | him so delightful a reception. 


shrink and grow red, as if some villany | 
had been suggested to him. He made no 
reply. 
thing of the same description i in his first | 


acquaintance with Kinloch-houran ; but | 


how different his feelings were now!” 


The reader already knows what were | 


Mrs. Forrester’s teas, 
the pleasant drawing-room in which a fire 
was burning brightly, notwithstanding the 
sunshine without, and the scones arrived 
in bountiful quantity, one supply after 
another; Mysie’s countenance beaming 
as ‘“‘a few more” were demanded; while 
her mistress did nothing but fill out cups 
of tea and press her young guests to eat. 

“Another cup will not hurt you,” she 


said. “That is just nonsense about 
nerves. If it was green tea, indeed, and 


you were indulging in it at night to keep 
you off your sleep — but ina fine after- 
noon like this, and after your row. Now 
just try one of these scones; you have 
not tasted this kind. It is hot from the 
girdle, and we all think my cook has a 
gift. Mysie, tell Margaret that we will 
have a few more. And Oona, it is the 
cream scones that Katie likes: but you 
must tell Lord Erradeen to try this kind, 
just to please me.’ 

Thus the kind lady ran on. It, gave 
her the profoundest pleasure to see her 
house filled, and to serve her young guests 
with these simple delicacies. “ Dear me, 
it is just nothing. I wish it was better 
worth taking,” she answered to Mr. Braith- 
waite’s compliments, who made the.usual 
pretty speeches of the English tourist as 
to Scotch hospitality. Mrs. Forrester felt 
as if these compliments were a half-re- 
proach to her for so simple an entertain- 
ment. ‘ You see,” she said, “it is all we 
can do; for, besides that there is no gen- 
tleman in the house, which is against 
dinner-giving, we are not well situated in 
the isle for evening visits. The nights 
are cold at this time of the year, and it is 
not always easy to strike our Lit little 
landing in the dark; so we have to con- 
tent ourselves with a poor offering to our 
friends. And I am sure you are very 
kind to take it so politely. If my boys 
were at home, 1 would have it more in| 
my power to show attention; but if you 
are going further north, 1 hope you will | 
make your way to Eaglescairn and see | 


The party filled | 


He had thought himself of some-| than usually lively and bright. 





As for the rest of the party, they were 
fully entertained by Oona, who was more 
She said 
| very little to Lord Erradeen, who was by 
far the most silent of the assembly, but 
exerted herself for her other guests, with 
a little flush upon her which was very 
becoming, and an excitement completely 
concealed and kept under, which yet acted 
upon her like a sort of ethereal stimulant 
quickening all her powers. They were 
so gay that Mrs. Forrester’s anxiety about 
their return, which indeed she forgot as 
soon as they were under her roof, was 
baffled, and it was not till the glow of the 
sunset was beginning to die out in the 
west that the visitors began to move. 
Then there was a hurrying and trooping 
out, one group following another, to get 
to the boats. The landscape had changed 
since they came, and now the upper end 
of the loch was all cold and chill in the 
greyness of early twilight, though the sky 
behind in the southward was still glowing 
with color. Benlui lay in a soft mist, 
having put off his purple and gold, and 
drawn about him the ethereal violet tones 
of his evening mantle; but on the slopes 
beneath, as they fell towards the margin 
of the water, all color had died out. Lord 
Erradeen was one of the last to leave the 


| house, and he was at first but vaguely 


aware of the little movement and sudden 
pause of the party upon the first turn of 
the winding path. He did not even un- 
derstand for a moment the eager whisper 
which came almost more distinctly than a 
shout through the clear, still evening air. 
It was the voice of young Tom of Eller- 
more. 

“Look there! the light—the light! 
Who says they do not believe in it?” the 
young fellow said; and then there was a 
flutter of exclamations and subdued cries 
of wonder and interest, not without dis- 
sentient voices. 

“I see some sort of a glimmer,” said 
one. 

“Tt is as clear as day,” cried arother. 

“It must be reflection,” a third said. 

Walter raised his eyes; he had no sort 
of doubt to what they referred. His old 


| house lay dark upon the edge of the dark, 


- gleaming loch, silent, deserted, not asign 
of life about the ruined walls ; but upon 
the tower shone the phantasm of the 


my son, who will be delighted to show | light, now waning, now rising, as if some 
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unfelt wind blew about the soft light of an 
unseen lamp. It brought him to himself 
in a moment, and woke him up from the 
maze of vague thoughts which had ab- 
stracted him even in the midst of the gay 
movement and bustle. He listened with 
strange spectatorship, half stern, half 
amused, to all the murmurs of the little 
crowd. 

“Tf you call that light!” said the voice 
of Katie; “it is some phosphorescence 
that nobody has examined into, I suppose. 
Who knows what decayed things are 
there? That sort of glimmer always 
comes out of decay. Oh, yes, I once went 
to chemistry lectures, and I know. Be- 
sides, it stands to reason. What could 
it be else?” 

* You know very well, Katie, what they 
say — that it is the summons of the war- 
lock lord.” 

“T would like to answer the summons,” 
cried Katie with a laugh. “I would send 
for the health inspector, from Glasgow, 
and clear it all out, every old crevice, and 
all the perilous stuff. That would be the 
thing to do. As for the warlock lord, 
papa shall invite him to dinner if you will 
find out where he is to be met with, Tom.” 

“Like the commandant in ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,’”? somebody said; and there was 
an echoing laugh, but of a feeble kind. 

Walter heard this conversation with a 
sort of forlorn amusement. He was not 
excited; his blood was rather congealed 
than quickened in his veins. But he lin- 
gered behind, taking no notice of his late 
companions as they streamed away to the 
boats. He seemed in a moment to have 


been parted miles—nay, worlds away | 


from them. When he thought of the in- 
terview that was before him, and of the 
light-hearted strangers making comments 
upon the legend of the place with laugh 
and jest, it seemed to him that he and 
they could scarcely belong to the same 
race. He lingered, with no heart for the 
farewells and explanations that would be 
necessary if he left them formally: and 
turning: round gazed steadfastly towards 
Kinloch-houran from behind the shade of 
the shrubbery. Here Oona found him, as 
she rushed back to warn him that the boats 
were pushing off. She began breath- 
lessly, — 

“Lord Erradeen, you are called’?— 
then stopped, looked at him, and said no 
more. 

He did not answer her for a moment, 
but stood still, and listened to the sounds 


of the last boat as it was pushed off. Then 
he looked at Oona with a smile. 

“Tam called ”® — he said, “ but not that 
way. Now I must go home.” 

Her heart beat sothat she could scarce- 
ly speak. Was this spell to take posses- 
sion of her again, against her will, without 
any wish of his, like some enchantment? 
She fought against it with all her might. 

“If that is so,” she said, ** Hamish will 
put you across, when you please.” 

He took no notice of these indifferent 
words. 

“ This time,” he said, “it is altogether 
different. I know what is going to hap- 
pen, and I am not afraid. But it must 
come to an end.” 

What was it to her if it came to an end 
or not? She tried to check the quick- 
rising sympathy, to offer no response. 

“ They will be late on the water, but I 
hope they will get home before dark,” she 
replied. 

Then he looked at her wistfully, with a 
look tuat melted her very heart. 

* Don’t you know that it will never 
come to an end unless you stand by me?” 
he cried. 


From Temple Bar. 
NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 


IF a man were asked what epoch of the 
past he would most gladly summon back 
so as to live in it, he would choose well 
in reviving the reign of Napoleon, and 
making himself an officer in the impe- 
rial army. To us who read of those ten 
sparkling years 1804-14, when the great 
emperor carried the spoils of Europe to 
Paris, and distributed crowns and coro- 
| nets, ddé/ons, estates, and even high-born 
'brides among his victorious soldiers, it 
seems as if the excitement of being a 
| French officer must have been so intense 
|as to keep the nerves in constant thrill. 
A single act of bravery in the field- might 
| bring a man under the conqueror’s notice, 
,and to win honors from his hand was a 
'very different thing to getting them from 
| the republic, which he had improved away. 
| The grotesque governments of the Revo- 
|lutionary period never made a general 

without bringing him to book afterwards 
,to test whether he came up to the full 
{standard of republican foolishness, and 
| if he did not he was sure to feel that his 
head sat loosely on his shoulders. Even 








below, the impatient call, the plash of the | under the Directorate generals who re- 
oars in the water, the grating of the keel | turned in triumph from war had their 
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pleasure marred by being solicited to join | ated the young prince of Neufchatel and 
in political intrigues, and it made matters | Wagram — Berthier’s son, who was but 
worse that such intrigues were often nec-| five years old—an_ hereditary peer of 
essary to secure to them not only their | France. 


honors, but their pay. Ata time when it 
required fifteen thousand francs of re- 
publican paper money to make a Jouis 


@’or, all grades and dignities which the | 


republic conferred might be compared to 
assignats; they bore no sort of specific 
relation to those bestowed under the old 
monarchy. Napoleon, however, suddenly 
raised all these depreciated honors to a 
premium, and it was the most signal glory 
of his reign to have done so. He was 
greater as a pacificator than as a con- 
queror. To have reopened the churches, 
to have replaced justice on her seat, to 
have put an end to the reign of talkers 
and writers — the men who are least fitted 
for business, but who under republics get 
a monopoly of it to the general detriment 
—was a mighty achievement. It set all 
things in order, and made France once 
more habitable and pleasant to dwell in. 
But again when Napoleon created a new 
aristocracy, he performed a brilliant stroke 
of policy. Those who have ridiculed him 
for it as if he had indulged in a mere 
piece of vanity, have not considered what 
were the difficulties of his position. Un- 
til he had converted his foremost soldiers 
into princes, dukes, and counts, they could 
all feel that he had not done so much for 
them as a Bourbon king would have done ; 
and some of them did feelit. Many were 
sprung from the poorest class, and the 
prestige of the village se7gneur to whom 
they had bowed as boys, loomed very 
large in their memories. The character 
of a nation is not to be altered within a 
few years, because a number of ranters 
have declaimed about equality even to the 
length of proposing that all steeples and 
towers should be razed so that buildings 
might be of one symbolical height; and 
the persecution of the nobility during the 
Revolution had really added to the value 
of titles. Whether Napoleon wished to 
lessen the worth of the old distinctions, 
or merely to gratify his followers by plac- 
ing them on a level with their former 
masters the nobles, his creation of a new 
aristocracy was a wise act, and it was im- 
mediately ratified by popular approval. 
Somebody jested with Ney about the new 
nobility having no ancestors: “]Ve ARE 


ancestors,” answered the marshal, and | 


this view was so generally accepted that 
even when the Bourbons were restored 
the imperial titles obtained full recogni- 
tion. In 1815 Louis XVIII. actuaily cre- 





Napoleon’s marshals were twenty-six in 
number, of whom seven only were born 
in a rank which would have entitled them 
to become general officers under the old 
monarchy. These were Kellermann, Ber- 
thier, Davoust, Macdonald, Marmont, 
Grouchy, and Poniatowski, a Pole. Of 
the others, Murat was the son of an inn- 
keeper, Lefébvre of a miller, Augereau of 
a mason, Bernadotte of a weaver, and 
Ney of a cooper. Masséna’s father, like 
Murat’s, kept a village wine-shop ; Lannes 
was the son of an ostler, and was himself 
apprenticed to a dyer; Victor, whose real 
name was Perrin, was the son of an in- 
valided private soldier, who after leaving 
the service became a market-crier; while 
Soult’s mother kept a mercer’s shop, and 
Oudinot’s a small café with a circulating 
library. The marshals sprung from the 
bourgeoisie or middle class were Serru- 
rier, whose father was an officer, but 
never rose above the rank of captain; 
Bessiéres, whose father, though a poor 
clerk in a lawyer’s office, was the son of a 
doctor; Suchet, who was the son of a 
silk-merchant; Moncey, the son of a bar- 
rister; Gouvion, who assumed the name 
of Saint-Cyr, and whose father practised 
as an attorney; and Lrune, who started 
in life as a journalist. It is curious to 
trace through the lives of the different 
men the effect which their earliest asso- 
ciations had upon them. Some grew 
ashamed of their parentage: whilst others 
bragged overmuch of being self-made 
men. Only one or two bore their honors 
with perfect modesty and tact. 

The noblest character among Napo- 
leon’s marshals was beyond doubt Adrian 
Moncey, Duc de Conégliano. He was 
born at Besancon in 1754, and enlisted at 
the age of fifteen, simply that he might 
not be a charge to his parents. From his 
father, the barrister, he had picked upa 
smattering of education, while nature had 
given him atalent for drawing. He looked 
so small and young when he was brought 
before the colonel of the Franche Comté 
regiment for enrolment, that the latter, 
who was quite a young man—the Count 
de Survilliers — asked him, laughing, 
whether he had been tipsy from “ drinking 
too much milk” when he fell into the 
hands of the recruiting sergeant. The 
sergeant, by way of proving that young 
Moncey had been quite sober when he had 
put on the white cockade (which was like 
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taking the king’s shilling in England), 
produced a cleverly executed caricature of 
himself which the boy had. drawn; upon 
which M. de Survilliers predicted that so 
accomplished a recruit would quickly win 
an epaulette. This promise came to 
nothing, for in 1789, after twenty years’ 
service, Moncey was only a lieutenant. 
It was a noble trait in him that in after- 
years he never spoke resentfully of his 
slow promotion. He used to say that he 
had been thoroughly well trained, and he 
alluded kindly to all his former officers. 
There is a well-known story of Napoleon 
being addressed by an officer who com- 
plained that he had been six years a lieu- 
tenant. “I served seven years in that 
grade!” was the answer, “and it has not 
prevented me from making my way.” 
This was not the spirit in which Moncey 
would have replied. His sense of what 
he had suffered himself, rather urged him 
to watch that no deserving officer under 
his orders should be kept from promotion 
in his regular turn. He was so gentle 
and just that he got surnamed the second 
Catinat. Louis XIV. said of Catinat, that 
he was the only Frenchman who never 
asked anything of government, and Mon- 
cey, like him, was no courtier in the Duc 
d’Antin’s famous definition of that crea- 
ture: “One who speaks well of all men 
that are up, gives the go-by to those that 
are down, and begs for every place that 
falls vacant.” After Napoleon’s over- 
throw, Moncey’s conduct was most chiv- 
alrous; he privately blamed Ney’s be- 
trayal of the Bourbons, for it was not in 
his nature to approve of double-dealing, 
but he refused to sit in judgment upon his 
former comrade. Marshal Victor was 
sent to shake his resolution, but Moncey 
repeated two or three times: “I do not 
think I should have acted as Ney did, but 
1 believe he acted according to his con- 
science and did well; ordinary rules do 
not apply to this case.” 

The Lourbons were so exasperated that 
they deprived Moncey of his rank and 
honors, and locked him up in the State 
prison of Ham, nevertheless in 1823, when 
the expedition to Spain took place under 
the Duc d’Angouléme’s orders, Moncey 
was offered the command of the 4th Corps, 
and accepted it without rancor. He had 
first won his renown in the war of 1796 
against Spain, and had distinguished him- 
self in the subsequent Peninsular cam- 
paigns, so that his experience of Spanish 
warfare was considered, and proved in the 
event, to be valuable. ‘I am sorry there 


should ever have been any misunder- | 
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| standing between us, sir,” said the Duc 
|d’Angouléme to him, after Moncey had 
forced Barcelona and Tarragona to sur- 
render. 

“ There is likely to be none so long as 
you only employ me on soldier’s work,” 
was the marshal’s mild answer. He 
eventually became governor of the Inva- 
lides, and it fell to him in 1840 to receive 
Napoleon’s body when it was brought 
from St. Helena. It was remarked at the 
time that if Napoleon himself could have 
designated the man who was to discharge 
this pious duty, he would have chosen 
none other than Moncey, or Oudinot, who 
by a happy coincidence became governor 
of the Invalides in 1842 after Moncey’s 
death. 

Nicolas Oudinot, Duc de Reggio, was 
surnamed the Modern Bayard. He was 
born in 1767. and like Moncey enlisted in 
his sixteenth year. He was wounded 
thirty-two times in action, but was so little 
of a braggart that in going among the old 
pensioners of the Invalides he was never 
heard to allude to his own scars. At 
Friedland a bullet went through both his 
cheeks, breaking two molars. “Ces den- 
tistes russes ne savent pas arracher,” was 
his only remark as his wound was being 
dressed. It was to him that an old sol- 
dier, applying for a decoration, addressed 
a letter beginning thus: “ Marshal! un- 
der the Empire I received two wounds 
which are the ornaments of my life, one 
in the left leg, the other in the campaign 
of Jéna.” This note used to be exhibited 
in the Museum of Arms, which Oudinot 
formed at his Chateau of Jean d’Heurs, 
near Bar-le-Duc, a museum which has 
since been purchased by the city of St. 
Etienne. It is full of curiosities collected 
from battle-fields, sometimes at great cost, 
for Oudinot never grudged money in buy- 
ing mementoes of his profession. He was 
the most disinterested of men. After 
Friedland he received with the title of 
count a grant of £40,000, and he began to 
distribute money at such a rate among 
his poor relations, that the emperor re- 
monstrated with him. ‘You keep the 
lead for yourself, and you give the gold 
away,” said his Majesty, in allusion to 
two bullets which remained in the mar- 
shal’s body. Oudinot was a great sayer 
of drolleries of the Rabelaisian sort. 

3eing temporary governor of Madrid 
during the war of 1823, he was appealed 
| to by an irascible Spanish don, who had 
been kicked by a French officer, and 
wanted reparation for his ‘injured hon- 
or.” “Qu diable placez-vous votre hon- 
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neur?” asked the marshal, It was Oudi- 
not’s son who commanded the expedition 
that was sent to Rome in 1849, to restore 
Pius IX. to his throne. He was a plain, 
soldierly man, much like his father, and 
once scolded M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
piteously for being too charming. De 
Lesseps was trying to arrange a concilia- 
tion between the Roman_ triumvirate 
headed by Mazzini and the French gov- 
ernment, and thereby he delayed the gen- 
eral’s military action. At last Oudinot 
wrote impatiently: “I know, sir, how 
seductive you are: you enthralled Gen- 
eral Vaillant, and you might talk me round 
if we met; but I do not want to hear you; 
and General Vaillant, now that he is no 
longer under the spell of your tongue, 
thinks as I do. We both protest against 
your baulking us any longer.” 

Macdonald comes next among the 
marshals for nobility of character. He 
was of Irish extraction; and, born at 
Sancerre in 1765, served under Louis 
XVI. in Dillon’s Irish Regiment. The 
privates in that corps, like those in the 
old Scotch Guard, ranked as cadets, the 
particles JZac and O’ being held equiva- 
lent to the French ad. 
for granted you are all sons of Irish 
kings,” said Marshal de Broglie impa- 
tiently, and wishing to cut short the argu- 
ments of a deputation of them who 
claimed that the cadets of the Ecole 
Militaire could cross swords with them 
without derogating. The Irish were not 
much more popular with the French than 
the Swiss Guards, and had to exercise 
themselves in repartee in order to parry 
the sarcasms that were continually prod- 
ded atthem. ‘Their skill in this kind of 
fence gave rise to the joke that in the 
Irish Corps there was tongue drill twice 
a day; and Macdonald’s earliest duel was 
with a wag, who, in allusion to an affair 
of honor in which two Irishmen were 
the principals, said “he supposed the 
weapons chosen were speaking-trumpets.” 
It may be doubted whether any of the 
Irish boys ever managed to say a smarter 
thing than a certain Swiss Guardsman at 
whom a Parisian jeered, saying: ‘ You 
Swiss fight only for money, but we French- 
men for honor.” ‘ Pardleu /” answered 
the Swiss, “each fights for what he has 
not got.” Macdonald, however, did make 
avery neat hit, when hearing a crabbed 
general ask, “ What has been the use of 
these Irish?” he replied with a bow, 
“To be killed instead of Frenchmen.” 
This was at the time of the republic, and 
afew months before Macdonald won his 
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| colonelcy at Jemmapes. The Irish Corps 
| had just then got into a bad scrape by 
| mutinying and killing Count Theodobald 
Dillon, brother of their colonel, and 
grandson of General Arthur Dillon, who 
had founded the corps. ‘T. Dillon was 
brigadier-general (saréchal de camp) and 
the cause of his massacre was simply 
that in obedience to sealed instructions he 
had avoided an engagement with the 
Austrians in Flanders. A dozen of his 
murderers were guillotined or shot by 
order of the Convention, and this affair 
started the question as to whether the 
Irishmen were not guilty of ézcév7sme in 
continuing to call themselves J7acs and 
O’s after the de had been proscribed from 
the nomenclature of Frenchmen? Noth- 
ing came of the dispute except the pleasan- 
try of addressing some of the Irish as Ze 
ci-devant Mac, le ci-devant 0’. Of course 
very few of these descendants of Irish- 
men could speak English; and this was 
the case with Macdonald, who only com- 
manced studying that language seriously 
in 1802-3, when he had an idea that he 
might become first consul of the Irish 





“We'll take it | 


republic. Bonaparte was beginning then 
to form his huge camp at Boulogne, and 
Macdonald’s promotion seemed to depend 
on nothing more difficult than the con- 
quest of Great Britain. In 1804, how- 
ever, all his prospects were suddenly 
marred through his generous espousal of 
Moreau’s cause. Moreau had been ban- 
ished on an ill-proven charge of conspir- 
acy: and Macdonald thought, like most 
honest men, that he had been very badly 
treated. 

But by saying aloud what most honest 
men were afraid even to whisper, Mac- 
donald incurred the Corsican’s vindictive 
hatred, and during five years he was kept 
in disgrace, being deprived of his com- 
mand, and debarred from active service. 
He thus missed the campaigns of Auster- 
litz and Jena, and this was a bitter cha- 
grin to him. He retired to a small 
country-house near LBrunoy, and one of 
his favorite occupations was gardening. 
He was much interested in the projects 
for manufacturing sugar out of beet-root, 
which were to render France independent 
of West Indian sugar — a matter of great 
consequence after the destruction of 
France’s naval power at Trafalgar; and 
he had an intelligent gardener who helped 
him in his not very successful efforts to 
raise fine beet-roots. This man turned 
out to be a police-spy. Napoleon in his 
jealousy of Moreau and hatred of all who 





sympathized with the latter, had thought 
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it good to have Macdonald watched, and; There were other marshals besides 
he : appears to have suspected at one time | Macdonald who had reasons to complain 
that the hero of Otricoli contemplated | of Napoleon; Victor’s hatred of him was 
taking service in the English army. That) very lively, and arose out of a practical 
overtures were made to Macdonald from | | joke. Victor was the vainest of men; he 
Pitt is very probable,* but the truth of | had entered Louis XVI.’s service at fif- 
the matter can never be known, because | teen as a drummer, but when he became 
there is no government that conducts ne- | an officer under the republic he was weak 
gotiations of this sort with such perfect enough to be ashamed of his humble ori- 


prudence and secrecy as the British — 
besides which, we have had no revolution | 
here to set all our public men by the ears | 
flinging State archives at one another in | 
party recrimination. Macdonald would 
have been more justified in returning to 


serve in the land of his fathers than Mo-| 


reau was in taking service under Russia; 
dream of such a thing. He knew that 


knowledge to himself, and it was not till 


ing before him to be gazetted as member 
of the order “ for an act of civic courage,” 
he sent for him and put some questions 
tohim. The man stammered some apol- 
ogies for his former profession. ‘* Nay,” 
said Macdonald kindly, * you did me good 
service if you sent in truthful reports; 
but I should like to know what you are 
doing now before I countersign your ap- 
pointmentasa knight; after all, my friend, 
your business is not a chivalrous one.’ 

In the upshot the ex-spy received a 
lump of money instead of the cross of 
honor —an arrangement which probably 
suited him quite as well. Doubtless his 
reports about his old master had been 
truthful enough, for Macdonald was given 
a command at the battle of Wagram in 
1809, and for his share of this victory got 
his défon and the dukedom of Tarento. 
Napoleon, however, never forgave him 
from his heart, and could not forbear tri- 
umphing over him with an ill-natured allu- 
sion to ’amé AToreau, after the latter had 
been killed in Alexander I.’s service. 
Macdonald on his side felt absolved from 
all allegiance to Napoleon after the abdi- 
cation “at F ontainebleau, and he was not 
one of those who joined the emperor dur- 
ing the hundred days, although he had 
a personal interview with the emperor at 
Lyons. 


* Mr. Fox, speaking on the disabilities of Roman 


Catholics, made use of this expression: ‘*’ They have | 


deprived us of men like General Macdonald, many of 

whom might return and place their talents at the king’s 

service, if the stigma were removed from their reli- 
+ ” 

gion 





| gin and assumed his Christian name of 


| Victor as a surname instead of his patro- 


|nymic of Perrin. He might have pleaded, 


to be sure, that Victor. was a name of 
happy augury to a soldier, but he does 
not appear to have behaved well towards 
his Perrin connections. He was a little 


| man with a waist like a pumpkin, and a 
but it was contrary to his nature ever to | 


round, rosy, jolly face, which had caused 


|him to be nicknamed Beau Soleil. A 
his gardener was a spy, but kept this | 


temperate fondness for red wine added 


| occasionally to the lustre of his complex- 
years afterwards, when he was grand} 
chancellor of the Legion of Honor under | 
the Bourbons, that the man’s name com- | 


ion. He was not a general of the first 
order, but brave and faithful in carrying 
out his master’s plans; he had an honor- 
able share in the victory of Friedland, 
and after this battle was promoted to the 
marshalate and to a dukedom. Now Vic- 
tor would have liked to be made Duke of 
Marengo; * but Napoleon’s s sister Pauline 
suggested that his services in the two 
Italian wars could be commemorated as 
well by the title of Belluno — pronounced 
in French, Bellune. It was not until 
after Napoleon had innocently acceded to 
this suggestion that he learnt his face- 
tious sister had in choosing the title of 
Bellune (Belle Lune) played upon the so- 
briquet of Beau Soleil. He was at first 
highly displeased at this, but Victor him- 
self took the joke so very badly that the 
emperor ended by joining in the laughter, 
and said that if the marshal did not like 
the title that had been given him, he 
should have no other. Wounds in van- 
ity seldom heal, and Victor, as soon as 
he could safely exhibit his resentment, 
showed himself one of Napoleon’s bit- 
terest enemies. During the hundred 
days he accompanied Louis XVIII. to 
Ghent, and he figured in full uniform at 
the Ze Deum celebrated in the cathedral 
of Saint Bavon in honor of Waterloo. 


* Napoleon regarded Marengo and Austerlitz as two 
victories specially his own, and he would never confer 
the titles of them upon any of his soldiers, but he gave 
the name De A/arengo to an officer named Capponi, 
who had fought heroically in that battle. Addressing 
the officer, who lay wounded on the field, Bonaparte 
asked him his name; and having heard it, exclaimed : 
**Capponi (capon) is no name for a bird of your sort, 
you shall be called Marengo.’ This officer was in- 


| valided when he had reached the grade of colonel; 
but he has living descendants who bear the name that 
| was given him on the battleefield. 
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Marshal Jourdan’s dislike of Napoleon 
was an old feeling which dated from the 
days of the republic. Jourdan was born 
in 1762, and went out to America when 
quite a boy to serve under Lafayette. He 
came back full of republican notions, and 
was elected in 1791 to the colonelship of 
a battalion of volunteers. He was an 
honest, prosy, pushing man, with a large 
nose, which he stroked in conversation 
till it glowed, for he was a long-winded 
talker. His soldiers bore him more re- 
spect than affection, for though he was 
lenient in his punishments, he would 
scold delinquents in long, pompous peri- 
ods till there was no spirit left in them. 
He was one of those Frenchmen who 
always prefaced their remarks by saying: 
“Shall | tell you what I did, or am going 
to do?” Walter Scott meeting such a 
one, used to relate how he had got from 
him a valuable recipe for weakening coffee 
that was too strong: “ Voulez-vous que 
Je vous dise ce que je fais quand mon 
café est trop fort? ... Eh bien! fy 
mets un peu d’eau.” Official people hated 
Jourdan because he had always reforms to 
propose — excellent, well-considered re- 
forms, of which he carried all the details 
carefully drafted on rolls of paper which 
bulged out of the tails of his coat. His 
fingers were generally smeared with ink, 
which made Murat say that he fought all 
his battles on paper, which was true in a 
manner, for he was a first-rate military 
administrator, and never went into action 
without having thought of all the minutia 
of war. There is a story of his going the 
round of the cantiniéres’ carts before the 
battle of Fleurus, and vexing the souls of 
those ladies by his inquisition into their 
barrels and bottles. One of them thought 
to mollify him by uncorking a bottle of 
Chambertin in his honor; but he waved 
the insidious beverage away, and improved 
the occasion by delivering an interminable 
harangue against luxury, saying that a 
general ought to drink no better wine 
than his soldiers. When he had finished, 
a tall drum-major raised a laugh by ex- 
claiming: “Who is to drink the good 
wine then? Hand me the bottle.” Jour- 
dan was elected to the Council of Five 
Hundred under the Directorate, and was 
the originator of the law which regulated 
the conscription, and which with occa- 
sional modifications remained in force for 
more than seventy years. He naturally 
disapproved of Bonaparte’s coup d’état 
at the 18th Brumaire, which swept him 
from his seat in the Assembly; but his 
garrulous protests on behalf of republi- 
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can liberty cannot be remembered with 
much sympathy, when it is borne in mind 
that he subsequently became an impe- 
rial marshal, a senator and count, thena 
peer of France under the restoration, and 
finally governor of the Invalides under 
Louis Philippe. Jourdan served all gov- 
ernments without giving a heartfelt loy- 
alty to any; he was one of those French- 
men — and they are too common — who fly 
principles inflated like big balloons when 
there is anything to be gained by the dis- 
play, but who cannot find enough of the 
balloon silk to make a party cockade of, 
when that cockade becomes compromis- 
ing. 

A man like him in versatility, but not 
in general character, was Augereau, Duc 
de Castiglione. Augereau was of all the 
marshals the one in whom there is least 
to admire; yet he was for a time the most 
popular among the marshals, having been 
born in Paris and possessing the devil- 
may-care impudence of Parisians. He 
was the son of a mason and of a street 
fruit-vendor, and he began life as appren- 
tice to his father’s trade; but he soon left 
it to become a footman in the Marquis de 
Bassompierre’s household. Losing his 
situation for excess of gallantry towards 
his mistress’s maid, he took service asa 
waiter at the Café de Valois, one of the 
gambling-houses of the Palais Royal; but 
here again he made too free with some 
damsel connected with the establishment, 
and was literally kicked out. On the day 
when this misadventure befell him he en- 
listed, and soon proved a capital soldier; 
but his character was only good in the 
military sense. Drinker, gamester, swag- 
gerer, swearer, puellis tdoneus, a dark- 
eyed jackanapes of a fellow, who cocked 
his hat and twirled his moustache, he 
seemed to have nothing about him, except 
bravery, to mark him out for future dis- 
tinction. He had that regard for truth 
which is shown by keeping at a respecful 
distance from it; and no Gascon ever 
blew his own trumpet with such cool and 
noisy persistency. He was thirty-two 
when the Revolution broke out, and was 
then wearing a sergeant’s chevrons,; in 
the following year he gota commission ; in 
1793 he was a colonel; in 1795 a general. 
His rapid promotion was not won by valor 
only, but by sending to the War Office 
bombastic despatches in which he magni- 
fied every achievement of his twenty-fold, 
and related it with a rigmarole of patri- 
otic sentiments and compliments to the 
Convention. There is a story of General 
Wolfe dining with Pitt before he set out 
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for Canada. After dinner, being excited 
by wine, he drew his sword and stamped 
about the room, spouting in such Homeric 
style that Pitt was dismayed, and began 
to doubt whether he was fit to hold an 
important command. Augereau’s talk and 
manner when he had to deal with civil 
commissioners, deputies, and such people, 
were even more exuberant than those of 
Homer’s heroes; but during the Revolu- 
tionary period Frenchmen’s minds were 
attuned to brag, and for a long time 
Augereau’s valuation of himself was ac- 
cepted without discount. Madame Tal- 
lien used to say that with the exception 
of Murat none of the new generals could 
march into a drawing-room with such an 
air of victorious self-possession as Auge- 
reau. At one time he wore his hair 
dressed in the Hussar fashion, in plaited 
tails weighted with cadenettes of lead, 
which fell over his forehead and the sides 
of his face, and must have made him look 
like a savage. Writing a vile hand, and 
without any knowledge of spelling, he 
used to get his despatches indited for him 
by educated subalterns; but in conversa- 
tion, being a Parisian, he never perpe- 
trated such deplorable cuzrs and solecisms 
as his friend Masséna, whose semi-Italian 
jargon came upon Parisian ears like a 
nutmeg-grater. 

There was one great point of resem- 
blance between Augereau and Masséna: 
they were both inveterate looters. In 
1798 when Masséna was sent to Rome 
to establish a republic, his own soldiers 
were disgusted by the shameless way in 
which he plundered palaces and churches, 
and he actually had to resign his com- 
mand owing totheir murmurs. Augereau 
was a more wily spoiler, for he gave his 
men a good share of what he took, and 
kept another share for Parisian museums, 
but he always reserved enough for him- 
self to make his soldiering a very profita- 
ble business. To his eternal disgrace, he 
robbed the chateaux of Breton noblemen 
during his campaign in the Vendée, and 
he stripped some village churches of rel- 
ics which were their pride; but he was 
so ignorant of the value of things which 
he took, that he sold pictures, jewelry, 
and silver plate to Jews for anything that 
was offered him in ready money. Upon 
one occasion he was finely caught. Re- 
turning from Spain, he brought with him 
a robe, all encrusted with diamonds and 
rubies, which had been stripped from a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin in a Biscayan 
church. Rolling up this precious gar- 
ment under his cloak, he went with it by 





night to the house of his favorite Jew 
receiver in the Rue Quincampoix. The 
Jew was out, but his wife sat at the re 
ceipt of custom, and she at once pro- 
nounced that the jewels on the robe were 
sham. “Ah/ ces brigands de prétres !” 
exclaimed the disgusted general. “1 will 
allow you ten louis for the lace,” contin- 
ued the Jewess, and a bargain was con- 
cluded on those terms; but some months 
afterwards Augereau ascertained beyond 
doubt that the jewels had been genuine, 
and he went off in fury to make the Jew- 
ess disgorge ; she did nothing of the sort, 
but looking hard at him said, “ We'll 
have the jewels appraised in a court of 
justice, if you like.” The hero slunk out 
in that state of mind defined by La 
Fontaine: “ Honteux comme un renard 
guwune poule aurait pris.” 

It was politic of Napoleon to make of 
Augereau a marshal-duke, for apart from 
the man’s intrepidity which was unques- 
tionable (though he was a poor general), 
the honors conferred upon him were a 
compliment to the whole class of Parisian 
ouvriers. Augereau’s mother, the coster- 
woman, lived ‘to see him in ail his glory, 
and he was good to her, for once, at a 
state pageant, when he was wearing the 
plumed hat of a senator, and the purple 
velvet mantle with its semzs of golden 
bees, he gave her his arm in public. This 
incident delighted all the market women 
of Paris, and helped to make Napoleon’s 
court popular; but in general respects 
Augereau proved an unprofitable, ungrate- 
ful servant. He was one of the first 
marshals to grumble against his master’s 
repeated campaigns, and he deserted him 
in 1814 under circumstances which looked 
suspicious. Napoleon accused him of 
having let himself be purposely beaten 
by the Allies. After the escape from El- 
ba, Augereau first pronounced himself 
vehemently against the “usurper;” then 
proffered him his services, which were 
contemptuously spurned. The Duc de 
Castiglione’s career ended then, for he 
retired to his estate at Houssaye, and 
died a year afterwards, little regretted by 
anybody. 

Masséna, who had been born the year 
after Augereau, died the year after him 
in 1817. He'too had enlisted very young, 
but finding he could get no promotion 
had asked his friends to buy his discharge, 
and during the five years that preceded 
the Revolution, he served as potman in 
his father’s tavern at Leven. Re-enlist- 
ing in 1789 he became a general in less 
than four years. After Rivoli, Bonaparte 
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dubbed him “the darling of victory:” 
but it was a curious feature in Masséna 
that his talents only came out on the bat- 
tlefield. Usually he was a dull dog with 
no faculty for expressing his ideas, and 
he wore a morose look. Napoleon said 
that “the noise of cannon cleared his 
mind,” endowing him with penetration 
and gaiety at the same time. The din of 
war had just the contrary effect upon 
Brune, who, but for his tragic death, would 
have remained the most obscure of the 
marshals, though he is conspicuous from 
being almost the only one of the twenty- 
six who had no title of nobility. Brune 
was a notable example of what strong 
will-power can do to conquer innate ner- 
vousness. He was the son of a barrister, 
and having imbibed the hottest Revolu- 
tionary principles, vapored them off by 
turning journalist. He went to Paris, 
and was introduced to Danton, for whom 
he conceived an enthusiastic admiration. 
He became the demagogue’s disciple, let- 
ter-writer, and boon companion, and it is 
pretty certain that he would eventually 
have kept him company on the guillotine, 
had it not been for a lucky sneer froma 
woman’s lips which drove him into the 
army. Brune had written a pamphlet on 
military operations and it was being talked 
of at Danton’s table, when Mlle. Gerfault, 
an actress of the Palais Royal, better 
known as “ Eglé,” said mockingly: “ Vous 
serez général quand on se battra avec des 
plumes.” Stung to the quick Brune ap- 
plied for a commission, was sent into the 
army with the rank of major, and in about 
a year, through Danton’s patronage, be- 
came a brigade-general; meanwhile poor 
Eglé, having wagged her pert tongue at 
Robespierre, lost her head in conse- 
quence. Brune showed a splendid nerve 
in action, but he suffered tortures in his 
first battles, for the noise of cannonading 
and the sight of blood made him sick. 
Every time a field-piece was discharged 
near him, he felt a shock in the pit of the 
stomach which would have made him bend 
double with pain if he had not stiffened 
his legs in the stirrups and thrown his 
body rigidly back. To do this, however, 
it required such an amount of nervous 
tension, that sometimes his muscles re- 
mained as if paralyzed for hours. At the 
battle of Arcola, where his masterly com- 
mand of a division helped to win the day, 
the rebound of a cannon-ball threw a clod 
of earth into his face and knocked him, 
blinded, off his horse. His sword got 
snapped as he fell, but he continued to 
grasp the hilt so tightly that his fingers 
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seemed to beclamped round it. For more 
than half an hour they would not relax, 
and all this time, while the mud was being 
washed out of his eyes, his teeth were set 
as in lock-jaw. These symptoms of phys- 
ical distress, like Nelson’s tendency to 
sea-sickness, were never quite overcome, 
but in time Brune was able to conceal the 
outward signs of them. He also learned 
to master a quick temper which in his 
youth made him boil up like sowfe au lait 
on the slightest provocation. Whilst he 
was governor of the Hans Towns (1807), 
the burgomaster of Hamburg once had 
audience of him to explain why certain 
orders which he—the marshal — had 
issued were not being obeyed. The Ger- 
man plodded on heavily in his explana- 
tion, and every now and then Brune, with- 
out saying a word, poured himself out 
half a tumbler of water and drank it. At 
last the burgomaster, pausing, stretched 
out his hand to the decanter and said, 
“Will you allow me?” “Hold!” ex- 
claimed Brune, “ we had better ring for a 
fresh supply. I always pour down water 
when I feel a fire rising, which might ex- 
plode!” Brune enjoyed the emperor’s 
esteem, but was no favorite of his; andhe 
never got a dukedom because Napoleon, 
remembering the extreme Terrorist opin- 
ions which he had once professed, was 
resolved that he should make application 
to be ennobled before such an honor were 
conferred upon him. This Brune would 
never do; and it is probable that had a 
dukedom been tendered to him, he would 
have declined it by way of showing that 
his republicanism was not extinct. On 
this point, however, one need not feel too 
sure.* During the hundred days Brune 
was put in command of the troops in the 
south of France; and soon after Waterloo 
he was massacred by a royalist mob at 
Avignon. He had first been asked to cry 
“ Vive le rot/” and declined; he was 
then called upon to cry “4 bas lempe- 
reur/” but answered with spirit: ‘“ The 
emperor is low enough now; this is not 
the time when I can say aught against 
him.” He was struck on the head with a 
shutter, and dropped on one knee. “To 
have escaped a hundred deathis for this !” 
were his last words as his enemies de- 
spatched him. 

The marshal on whom ducal honors 
seemed to sit most queerly was Francois 
Lefébvre, Duc de Dantzig. He was born 


* Marshals Pérignon and Grouchy got no titles from 
Napoleon, but both were of noble birth. The former 
was a viscount and received a marquisate from the 
Bourbons. Grouchy was born heir to a marquisate. 
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in 1755, the son of a miller, and was a ser- 
geant in the French Guards at the time of 
the Revolution. He had then just mar- 
ried a vivandiére. The anecdotes of 
Madame Leftbvre’s incongruous sayings 
at the consular and imperial courts are 
so many as to remind one of the proverb 
On ne préte qwaux riches. Everything 
that could be imagined in the way of a 
lapsus lingue or a bull was attributed to 
this good-natured Mrs. Malaprop, whose 
oddities amused Josephine, but not al- 
ways Napoleon, Ata state dinner, a foot- 
man upset a dish of asparagus over the 
duchess’s yellow satin lap. ‘“/mbecile /” 
exclaimed the lady, at the full pitch of her 
voice; then perceiving the dismay of the 
man, she relented, and broke into a loud 
laugh. But the affair ended badly, for the 
footman —a new servant probably — be- 
gan to laugh too, upon which the emperor 
made an angry sign to the majordomo, and 
the fellow was shoved out of the room, 
never to appear in it again. Lefébvre’s 
speech was not so uncouth as his wife’s, 
for he was naturally taciturn; but he was 
a man of very simple tastes, who could 
never accommodate himself comfortably 
to the luxuries of a high position. Ma- 
dame Récamier said that he smelt horri- 
bly of garlic. At the emperor’s corona- 
tion, having to wait for about an hour in 
the cathedral before the court arrived, he 
drew a hunk of bread with a slice of 
cheese from the pocket of his gold-laced 
coat, and offered to share these dainties 
with the other marshals. 

The popular account of the incident 
which reached Napoleon’s ears was that 
the marshal had regaled himself with 
onions. Once Lefébvre fell ill of ague, 
and his servant, an old soldier, caught the 
malady at the same time. The servant 
was quickly cured; but the fever clung to 
the marshal till it occurred to his ener- 
getic duchess that the doctor had blun- 
dered comme un dne by giving to a 
marshal the same doses as to a private 
soldier. She rapidly counted on her fin- 
gers the different rungs of the military 
ladder. “TZvens, bois! en voila pour ton 
grade,” she said, putting a full tumbler to 
her husband’s lips, and the duke having 
swallowed a dozen doses at one gulp, was 
soon on his legs again. “ 7’as beaucoup 
a apprendre, mon garcon,” was the lady’s 
subsequent remark to the astonished doc- 
tor. 

Napoleon was a great stickler for ap- 
pearances, and for this reason loathed the 
dirtiness and slovenliness of Davoust. 
Madame Junot in her amusing “ Me- 





moirs ” relates that the Duc d’Auerstadt, 
having some facial resemblance to Napo- 
leon, was fond of copying him in dress 
and manners; but she adds that Napoleon 
himself was very neat.* This may be a 
matter of opinion. The emperor took 
snuff which he carried loose in the right 
pocket of his white cashmere waistcoats, 
so as not to be troubled with snuff-boxes, 
but the arrangement caused his vest to be 
smeared with brown stains. He also had 
a superstition about wearing on great oc- 
casions the particular gray overcoat and 
hat in which he was dressed at Auster- 
litz: consequently on the days when his 
marshals looked their best, he, the em- 
peror, was most shabby. He must have 
taken a great deal of wear out of all his 
overcoats and hats, for the three of each 
that used to be exhibited in the Musée 
des Souverains were all in sorry condi- 
tion, the coats very greasy about the col- 
lars and cuffs, the felt hats all scabbed by 
marks of sun and rain. 

A marshal, however, had no excuse 
for being untidy. Davoust had been at 
Brienne with Bonaparte, and had thus a 
longer experience of his master’s charac- 
ter than any of the other marshals. Had 
he been wise he would have turned it to 
account, not only by cultivating the graces, 
but by giving the emperor that ungrudg- 
ing, demonstrative loyalty which Napoleon 
valued above all things, and rewarded by 
constant favor. But Davoust was a cabal- 
ler, a grievance-monger, and a groguard ; 
and it must have been rather diverting to 
see him aping the manners of a master at 
whom he was always carping in holes and 
corners. On the other hand, it must be 
said that Davoust proved faithful in the 
hour of misfortune, and did not rally to 
the Bourbons till 1818; that is, when all 
chances of an imperial restoration were 
gone; moreover, every time he held an 
important command he did his duty with 
courage, talent, and fidelity. His affected 
brusqueness of speech was an unfortunate 
mannerism, for it made him many enemies, 
and sometimes exposed him to odd repri- 
sals. Whilst he was governor of Poland 
he once flew into a temper with a young 
officer of the Polish Legion, Ladislas 
Czartoriski, abusing him and his fore- 
fathers for several generations up: “ Your 
father must have been a mule, your grand- 


* The uniform which Napoleon habitually wore was 
that of colonel of the Foot Chasseurs—a green ta.i- 
coat, with red facings, cut away in front so as to show 
awhite vest. His cocked hat, which Béranger meu- 
tions as a petit chapeau, was really an enormous head- 
dress — as large as a court footman’s. 
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father an idiot,” etc. 
this to heart, and some young French offi- 


cers determined to teach the marshal a/| 


lesson. Davoust often gave dinners to 
which two or three subalterns were gen- 
erally invited, and it was his custom to 
question these young men with paternal 
bluffness about their families. At his 
first dinner after the Czartoriski business, 
he greeted one of his subaltern guests in 
his usual way by saying, ‘* Well, young 
man, how’s your father?” The young- 
ster assumed a sorrowful expression and 
muttered that his father was better, but 
still confined in a mason de santé (lunatic 
asylum) “dAA/ diable/” said Davoust, 
and turned to another guest, but with the 
same result, for this one too pretended 
that his father was in a lunatic asylum. 
Davoust frowned, guessing a plot had 
been hatched ; so looking hard at the third 
subaltern who came up to make his bow, 
he said: “* How does madame your moth- 
er bear the affliction of having an imbe- 
cile husband?” It so happened that this 
young man knew nothing of the plot, and 
he became almost idiotic with surprise 
when the marshal roared: “ Now be off, 
all of you, and put your heads in cold 
water; my doctor shall examine you all 
to-morrow oneaer to see whether your 
pates are cracked like your fathers’.” * 

The aches of tongue which was 
affected in Davoust was natural in Soult. 
This marshal had an excellent heart, but 
he could not, for the life of him, refrain 
from snarling at anybody whom he heard 
praised. The proverb about bite and 
bark might have been invented for him, as 
the men at whom he grumbled most were 
often those whom he most favored. He 
was once breakfasting with Berthier and 
the latter’s aide de-camp — a grave young 
man who did not utter a word during the 
meal. Afterwards, while coffee was be- 
ing taken, a discussion arose between the 
marshals as to the color of the facings in 
‘a certain regiment during the Consulate. 
Berthier pointed to his aide-de-camp: 
* There’s Garaud can tell us; he served 
in that very regiment;” and the officer 
thus appealed to pronounced against Soult 
by the one word “Red.” Years later 
* It is impossible to translate the following dialogue 
because there is no English equivalent for “the slang 
term in it. A statf captain named Bethmont was sent 
to Davoust with some despatches from Ney. Davoust 
took no notice of him fora quarter of an hour, then 
turned sharp round, saying : ** Qu’est-ce que vous fichez 
ici?’? Bethmont del ivered his despatches with a bow: 
** Maréchal, on m’a fichu Vordre de vous ficher ces 


dépéches, et si vous v avez pas de réponse a me fiche’, 
je ficherai mon camp.’ 
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Czartoriski took! Garaud’'s name was mentioned before 
| Soult, upon which the veteran remarked 


coolly: “ Ah, I remember Garaud, he’s a 
chatterbox.” 

Soult was born in the same year as 
Napoleon, 1769, and outlived all his 
brother marshals, dying in 1852, when the 
second empire was already an impending 
fact. He had been a private soldier under 
Louis XVI., he passed through every 
grade in the service, he became prime 
minister, and when he voluntarily resigned 
office in 1847, owing to the infirmities of 
age, Louis Philippe created him marshal- 
general —a title which had only been 
borne by three marshals pefore him, Tu- 
renne, Villars, and Maurice de Saxe. But 
these honors never quite consoled Soult 
for having failed to become king of Port- 
ugal. He could not stomach the luck of 
his comrade Bernadotte, the son of a 
weaver, who was wearing the crown of 
Sweden. There is an admirable sketch 
of Soult under the name of Coton in Bal- 
zac’s “* Madame Marneffe.” He was not 
a model of chivalry, for he made his large 
fortune by lootings from Spanish con- 
vents; but he deserved Napoleon’s praise 
of being the first tactician in the French 
army, and he was a most able administra- 
tor. His political connection with Guizot 
was of great service to the latter, but it 
was only maintained by continual forbear- 
ance on Guizot’s part, and by systematic 
amiability on Louis Philippe’s. At Cabi- 
net councils he was always threatening to 
give his resignation. One day coming 
with the draft of .a bill for some piece of 
army reorganization, he was so incensed 
at his colleagues not accepting the meas- 
ure xem. con. that he threw the bill into 
the fire. Louis Philippe lifted it off the 
logs with the tongs, saying with a laugh: 
“ Pas a’infanticide, mon cher maréchal,.” 
When speaking before the Chambers of 
Peers and Deputies, Soult often excited 
amusement by stumbling over grammati- 
cal rules, and by losing his temper if there 
was too much noise. In the midst of a 
parliamentary tumult he obtained silence 
by bringing down his fist with three or 
four thumps qn the ledge of the tribune 
and bawling: “ /ille tonnerres / is that 
row going to stop?” * 


Bernadotte, whom Soult envied, has 


* It is said that the words Soult actually used were: 

* Sacré tonnerre! avez vous fini de guen/er ?” but they 
were amended by Dupin, president of the Chamber, 
for the A/oniteur’s report. If gueul/er was reaily the 
term employed, there was classical precedent for Game 
betta’s famous apostrophe to some electors of Belle 
ville in 1881: **Za@s de gueulards !”’ 
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some affinities with M. Grévy. This 
president of the republic first won re- 
nown ‘by a parliamentary motion to the 
effect that a republic did not want a 
president; so Bernadotte came to be a 
king, after a long and steadfast profession 
of republican principles. Born in 1764, 
he enlisted at eighteen, and was a ser- 
geant-major in 1789. He was very near- 
Jy court-martialed at that time for ha- 
ranguing a crowd in revolutionary terms. 
Five years later he was a general, and in 
1798 ambassador at Vienna. The em- 
peror Francis II. puta droll affront upon 
him at a court reception. The foreign 
ambassadors being all present, his Maj- 
esty asked them one after the other: 
“ How is the king your master?” When 
he came to Bernadotte, he inquired, amid 
hardly suppressed titters: “ How is the 
republic, your mistress?”? Soon after- 
wards Bernadotte provoked a street riot 
by hoisting the tricolor outside his house; 
and being unable to obtain reparation for 
broken windows, demanded his passports. 
He disliked Bonaparte, mistrusting his 
ambition, and he refused to abet him on 
the 18th Brumaire; what is more, he con- 
tinued, even after he had accepted the 
title of Prince de Ponte Corvo, to declare 
that he regretted the downfall of the re- 
public. For all this, he seconded Napo- 
leon to the utmost of his ability in war, 
and was not requited with the confidence 
which he deserved. He was an able, 
thoughtful, hardy, handsome man, who, 
having received no education as a boy, 
made up for it by diligent study in after 
years ; and no man ever so well corrected, 
in small and great things, the imperfec- 
tions of early training. Talleyrand said 
of him: “C’est un homme qui tous les 
jours apprend et désapprend.” One thing 
he learned was to read the character of 
Napoleon and not to be afraid of him, for 
the act which led to his becoming king of 
Sweden was one of rare audacity. Com- 
manding an army sent against the Swedes 
in 1808, he suspended operations on learn- 
ing the overthrow by revolution of Gus- 
tavus IV., against whom war had been 
declared. The Swedes were profoundly 
grateful for this, and Napoleon dared not 
say much, because he was supposed to 
have no quarrel with the Swedes as a 
people; but Bernadotte was marked down 
in his bad books from that day, and he 
was in complete disgrace when in 1810 


Charles XIII. adopted him as_ crown) 


prince with the approval of the Swedish 
people. Bernadotte made an excellent 


cacy of republicanism, it is impossible 
not to smile and ask whether there is not 
some truth in Madame de Girardin’s defi- 
nition of equality as /e privilége pour 
tous. 

“You are very conservative, sir,” said 
a Frenchman to the late Duc de Luynes. 

“So would you be, my friend, if you 
were Duc de Luynes,” was the answer. 
Supposing Bernadotte had been born De 
Bernadotte and had been a colonel in- 
stead of asergeant-major at the time of the 
Revolution, would he have adopted the 
tricolor cockade, and have made his way 
to a throne with it? When he was start- 
ing for his adopted country, he said rather 
naively to Cambacérés, — 

“We all said very foolish things when 
we were young.” 

“No matter the animal you ride, pro- 
vided he brings you safe to the hilltop,” 
answered the arch-chancellor pointedly. 

Napoleon always valued Kellermann as 
having been a general in the old royal 
army. Born in 1735, he was a waréchal 
de camp (brigadier) when the Revolution 
broke out. The emperor would have been 
glad to have more of such men at his 
court; but it was creditable to the king’s 
general officers that very few of them for- 
got their duty as soldiers during the 
troublous period when so many tempta- 
tions to commit treason beset men hold- 
ing high command. Grouchy, who in 
1789 was a lieutenant in the king’s body- 
guard, hardly cuts a fine figure as a revo- 
lutionist accepting a generalship in 1793 
from the Convention which had beheaded 
his king. He was an uncanny person 
altogether; the Convention having voted 
that all noblemen should be debarred 
from commissions, he enlisted as a private 
soldier, and this was imputed to him as 
an act of patriotism; but he had friends 
in high quarters who promised that he 
should quickly regain his rank if he for- 
mally renounced his titles; and this he 
did, getting his generalship restored in 
consequence. In after years he resumed 
his marquisate, and denied that he had 
ever abjured it. Napoleon created him 
marshal during the hundred days for 
having taken the Duc d’Angouléme pris- 
oner; but the Bourbons declined to rec- 
ognize his title to the déé¢on, and he had 
to wait till Louis Philippe’s reign before 
it was confirmed to him. Grouchy was 





never a popular marshal, though he 
fought well in 1814 in the campaign of 
\France. His inaction on the day of 
| Waterloo has been satisfactorily ex: 


king, but remembering his austere advo- | plained, but somehow all his acts have 
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required explanation; he was one of those 
men whose records are never intelligible 
without footnotes. 

Ney also belonged to this category, and 
surely his friends had little cause to ¢om- 
plain of his being shot, seeing how much 
his execution helped to clear his charac- 
ter. Imagine Ney having been suffered 
to live, and dragging about with him like 
a forcat’s shot for the rest of his life the 
opprobrium of his conduct in 1815. He 
had deserted Napoleon, he had paid his 
court with fulsome adulation to the Bour- 
bons, and when sent against Napoleon he 
had vowed to bring him back like a “ wild 
beast in a cage.” It was worse thana 
crime, it was a folly, in the Bourbons to 
let the remembrance of these turpitudes 
be put away by a sentence of death which 
raised Ney to the rank of martyr. Ber- 
thier, like Ney, owes much as regard rep- 
utation to his sudden death. He was 
found lying dead under a balcony at Bam- 
berg, in Bavaria, and it has never been 
ascertained whether he fell by accident, 
or committed suicide, or was thrown down 
by murderers. Popular opinion adopted 
the story of four masked men having 
killed him, and he shared in the sympa- 
thy bestowed on Brune, though in truth 
his desertion of Napoleon, who had al- 
ways treated him as a close friend, is not 
pleasant to read of. One cannot think 


without emotion of the fallen emperor at}; 


Fontainebleau, bursting into tears when 
Berthier left him, promising to return, but 
showing by his looks that he had no in- 
tention of keeping his word. 

But how many of the marshals remained 
faithful to their master when his sun had 
set? At St. Helena Napoleon alluded 
most often to Lannes and Bessiéres, who 
both died whilst he was in the heyday of 
his power, the first at Essling, the second 
at Liitzen. As to these two Napoleon 
could cherish illusions, and he loved to 
think that Lannes especially — his brave, 
hot-headed, hot-hearted “ Jean-Jean,” — 
would have clung to him like a brother in 
misfortune. Perhaps it was as well that 
Lannes was spared an ordeal to which 
Murat, hot-headed and hot-hearted too, 
succumbed. Itis at all events a bitter sub- 
ject for reflection that the great emperor 
found among his marshals and dukes no 
such friend as he had among the hundreds 
of humbler officers, captains, and lieuten- 
ants, who threw up their commissions 
sooner than serve the Bourbons; and 
among the poor groguards who, even when 
he had nothing to give, would have been 
ready to die for him. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE TREASURE OF FRANCHARD. 


CHAPTER V. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


THE doctor’s carriage was a_ two- 
wheeled gig with a hood; a kind of vehi- 
cle in much favor among country docters. 
On how many roads has one not seen it, 
a great way off among the poplars !— in 
how many village streets, tied to a gate- 
post! This sort of chariot is affected — 
particularly at the trot—by a_ kind of 
pitching movement to and fro across the 
axle, which well entitles it to the style of 
a noddy. The hood describes a consid- 
erable arc against the landscape, with a 
solemnly absurd effect on the contempla- 
tive pedestrian. To ride in such a car- 
riage cannot be numbered among the 
things that appertain to glory; but I have 
no doubt it may be useful in liver com- 
plaint. Thence, perhaps, its wide popu- 
larity among physicians. 

One morning early, Jean-Marie led forth 
the doctor’s noddy, opened the gate, and 
mounted to the -driving-seat. ‘The doctor 
followed, arrayed from top to toe in spot- 
less linen, armed with an immense flesh- 
colored umbrella, and girt with a botani- 
cal case on a baldric; and the equipage 
drove off smartly in a breeze of its own 
provocation. They were bound for Fran- 
chard, to collect plants, with an eye to 
the ‘* Comparative Pharmacopeeia.” 

A little rattling on the open roads, and 
they came tothe borders of the forest and 
struck into an unfrequented track; the 
noddy yawed softly over the sand, with an 
accompaniment of snapping twigs. There 
was a great green softly murmuring cloud 
of congregated foliage overhead. In the 
arcades of the forest the air retained the 
freshness of the night. The athletic bear- 
ing of the trees, each carrying its leafy 
mountain, pleased the mind like so many 
statues. The lines of the trunk led the 
eye admiringly upward to where the ex- 
treme leaves sparkled in a patch of azure. 
Squirrels leaped in mid-air. It was a 
proper spot for a devotee of the goddess 
Hygieia. 

**Have you been to Franchard, Jean- 
Marie?” inquired the doctor. “1 tancy 
not.” 

“* Never,” replied the boy. 

“It is a ruin in a gorge,” continued 
Desprez, adopting his expository voice ; 
“the ruin of a hermitage and chapel. 
History tells us much of Franchard ; how 
the recluse was often slain by robbers ; 
how he lived on a most insufficient diet; 
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how he was expected to pass his days in 
prayer. A letter is preserved, addressed 
to one of these solitaries by the superior 
of his order, full of admirable hygienic ad- 
vice — bidding him go from his book to 
praying, and so back again, for variety’s 
sake, and when he was weary of both to 
stroll about his garden and observe the 
honey-bees. It is to this day my own sys- 
tem. You must often have remarked me 
leaving the ‘ Pharmacopeeia’ — often even 
in the middle of a phrase — to come forth 
into the sun and air. I admire the writer 
of that letter from my heart; he was a 
man of thought on the most important 
subjects. But, indeed, had I lived in the 
Middle Ages (lam heartily glad that I did 
not), I should have been an eremite my- 
self —if I had not been a professed buf- 
foon, that is. These were the only phil- 
osophical lives yet open—laughter or 
prayer; sneers, we might say, and tears. 
Until the sun of the positive arose, the 
wise man had to make his choice between 
these two.” 

“I have been a buffoon, of course,” ob- 
served Jean-Marie. 

“J cannot imagine you to have ex- 
celled in your profession,” said the doc- 
tor, admiring the boy’s gravity. “Do 
you ever laugh ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the other. “I laugh 
often. Iam very fond of jokes.” 

“ Singular being !”’ said Desprez. “ But 
] divagate (I perceive in a thousand ways 
that I growold) Franchard was at length 
destroyed in the English wars — the same 
that levelled Gretz. But—here is the 
point —the hermits (for there were al 
ready more than one) had foreseen the 
danger and carefully concealed the sacri- 
ficial vessels. These vessels were of 
monstrous value, Jean-Marie — monstrous 
value — priceless, we may say; exqui- 
sitely worked; of exquisite material. And 
now, mark me, they have never been 
found. In the reign of Louis Quatorze 
some fellows were digging hard by the 
ruins. Suddenly —tock !—the spade hit 
upon an obstacle. Imagine the men look- 
ing cne to another; imagine how their 
hearts bounded, how their color came and 
went. It was a coffer, and in Franchard 
—the place of buried treasure! They 
tore it open like famished beasts. Alas! 
it was not the treasure; only some priest- 
ly robes, which, at the touch of the eating 


air, fell upon themselves and instantly | 


wasted into dust. The perspiration of 
these good fellows turned cold upon them, 
Jean-Marie. 1 will pledge my reputation, 
if there was anything like a cutting wind, 
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one or other had a pneumonia for his 
trouble.” 

“| should like to have seen them turn- 
ing into dust,” said Jean-Marie. ‘ Other- 
wise I should not have cared so greatly.” 

* You have no imagination,” cried the 
doctor. “Picture to yourself the scene. 
Twell on the idea —a great treasure lying 
in the earth for centuries: the material 
for a giddy, copious, opulent existence not 
employed: dresses and exquisite pictures 
unseen; the swiftest galloping horses not 
stirring a hoof, arrested by a spell; women 
with the beautiful faculty of smiles, not 
smiling; cards, dice, opera singing, or- 
chestras, castles, beautiful parks and gar- 
dens, big ships with a tower of sailcloth, 
all lying unborn in a coffin—and the 
stupid trees growing overhead in the sun- 
light, year after year. The thought drives 
one frantic.” 

“It is only money,” replied Jean-Marie. 
“Tt would do harm.” 

“Oh, come!” cried Desprez, “that is 
philosophy; itis all very fine, but not to 
the point just now. And besides, it is 
not ‘only money,’ as you call it; there 
are works of art in the question; the ves- 
sels were carved. You speak like a child. 
You weary me exceedingly, quoting my 
words out of all logical connection, like a 
parroquet.” 

“And at any rate, we have nothing to 
do with it,” returned the boy submis- 
sively. 

They struck the Route Ronde at that 
moment; and the sudden change to the 
rattling causeway combined with the doc- 
tor’s irritation to keep him silent. The 
noddy jigged along; the trees went by, 
looking on silently, as if they had some- 
thing on their minds, The Quadrilateral 
was passed; then came Franchard. They 
put up the horse at the little, solitary inn, 
and went forth strolling. The gorge was 
dyed deeply with heather; the rocks and 
birches standing luminousin the sun. A 
great humming of bees about the flowers 
disposed Jean-Marie to sleep, and he sat 
down against a clump of heather, while 
the doctor went briskly to and fro, with 
quick turns, culling his simples. 

The boy’s head had fallen a little for- 
ward, his eyes were closed, his fingers 
had fallen lax about his knees, when a 
sudden cry called him to his feet. It was 
a strange sound, thin and brief; it fell 





dead, and silence returned as though it 
had never been interrupted. He had not 
|recognized the doctor’s voice; but, as 
' there was no one else in all the valley, it 
was plainly the doctor had given utter- 
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He looked right and 


ance to the sound. 
left, and there was Desprez, standing in a 
niche between two boulders, and looking | 
round on his adopted son with a counte- 
nance as white as paper. 

“A viper!” cried Jean-Marie, running 


towards him. You are bit- 
ten!” 

The doctor came down heavily out of 
the cleft, and advanced in silence to meet 
the boy, whom he took roughly by the 
shoulder. 

“T have found it,” he said with a gasp. 

“ A plant ?’’ asked Jean-Marie. 

Desprez had a fit of unnatural gaiety, 
which the rocks took up and mimicked. 
“A plant!” he repeated scornfully. 
“ Well — yes —a plant. And here,” he 
added suddenly, showing his right hand, 
which he had hitherto concealed behind 
his back, “here is one of the bulbs.” 

Jean-Marie saw a dirty platter, coated 
with earth. 

“That?” said he. “It isa plate!” 

“It is a coach and horses,” cried the 
doctor. “Boy,” he continued, growing 
warmer, “I plucked away a great pad of 
moss from between these boulders, and 
disclosed a crevice; and when I looked 
in, what do you suppose I saw? I sawa 
house in Paris with a court and garden, I 
saw my wife shining with diamonds, I 
saw myself a deputy, I saw you— well, 
I—I saw your future,” he concluded, 
rather feebly. “I have just discovered 
America,” he added. 

“ But what is it?” asked the boy. 

“ The treasure of Franchard,” cried the 
doctor; and, throwing his brown straw hat 
upon the ground, he whooped like an In- 
dian and sprang upon Jean-Marie, whom 
he suffocated with embraces and bedewed 
with tears. Then he flung himself down 
among the heather and once more laughed 
until the valley rang. 

But the boy had now an interest of his 
own, a boy’s interest. No sooner was he 
released from the doctor’s accolade, than 
he ran to the boulders, sprang into the 
niche, and, thrusting his hand into the 
crevice, drew forth one after another, en- 
crusted with the earth of ages, the tlagons, 
candlesticks, and patens of the hermitage 
of Franchard. A casket came last, tightly 
shut and very heavy. 

“Oh, what fun!” he cried. 

But when he looked back at the doctor, 
who had followed close behind and was 
silently observing, the words died from his 
lips. 


“A viper! 


Desprez was once more the color 
of ashes; his lip worked and trembled; a 
sort of bestial greed possessed him. 
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“ This is childish,” he said. “ We lose 
| precious time. Back to the inn, harness 
the trap, and brink it to yon bank. Run 
for your life, and remember — not one 
whisper. I stay here to watch.” 

Jean-Marie did as he was bid, though 
not without surprise. The noddy was 
brought round to the spot indicated; and 
the two gradually transported the treasure 
from its place of concealment to the boot 
below the driving-seat. Once it was all 
stored the doctor recovered his gaiety. 

“1 pay my grateful duties to the genius 
of this dell,” he said. “Oh, for a live 
coal, a heifer, and a jar of country wine! 
I am in the vein for sacrifice, for a superb 
libation. Well, and why not? We are 
at Franchard. English pale ale is to be 
had — not classical, indeed, but excellent. 
Boy, we shall drink ale.” 

“But I thought it was so unwhole- 
some,” said Jean-Marie, “and very dear 
besides.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !” exclaimed the doctor 
gaily. “ Tothe inn!” 

And he stepped into the noddy, tossing 
his head, with an elastic, youthful air. 
The horse was turned, and in a few sec- 
onds they drew up beside the palings of 
the inn garden. 

“ Here,” said Desprez —“ here, near 
the table, so that we may keep an eve 
upon things.” 

They tied the horse, and entered the 
garden, the doctor singing, now in fantas- 
tic high notes, now producing deep rever- 
berations from his chest. He took a seat, 
rapped loudly on the table, assailed the 
waiter with witticisms; and when the 
bottle of Bass was at length produced, far 
more charged with gas than the most 
delirious champagne, he filled out a long 
glassful of froth and pushed it over to 
Jean-Marie. “ Drink,” he said; “ drink 
deep.” 

“TI would rather not,” faltered the boy, 
true to his training. 

*“ What?” thundered Desprez. 

“TI am afraid of it,” said Jean-Marie, 
“my stomach ——” 

“ Take it or leave it,” interrupted Des- 
| prez fiercely; “but understand it once 
| tor all — there is nothing so contemptible 
as a precisian.” 

Here was anew lesson! The boy sat 
bemused, looking at the glass but not 
tasting it, while the doctor emptied and 
refilled his own, at first with clouded brow, 
;but gradually yielding to the sun, the 
j heady, prickling beverage, and his own 
| predisposition to be happy. 

“Once in a way,” he said at Jast, by 
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way of a concession to the boy’s more 
rigorous attitude, “once in a way, and at 
so critical a moment, this ale is a nectar 
for the gods. The habit, indeed, is de- 
basing; wine, the juice of the grape, is 
the true drink of the Frenchman, as I 
have often had occasion to point out; and 
I do not know that I can blame you for 
refusing this outlandish stimulant. You 
can have some wine and cakes. Is the 
bottle empty? Well, we will not be 
proud; we will have pity on your glass.” 

The beer being done, the doctor chafed 
bitterly while Jean-Marie finished his 
cakes. “I burn to be gone,” he said, 
looking at his watch. ‘Good God, how 
slow you eat!” And yet to eat slowly 
was his own particular prescription, the 
main secret of longevity! 

His martyrdom, however, reached an 
end at last; the pair resumed their places 
in the buggy, and Desprez, leaning Juxu- 
riously back, announced his intention of 
proceeding to Fontainebleau. 

“To Fontainebleau?” repeated Jean- 
Marie. 

“ My words are always measured,” said 
the dector. “On!” 

The doctor was driven through the 
glades of paradise; the air, the light, the 
shining leaves, the very movements of the 
vehicle, seemed to fall in tune with his 
golden meditations ; with his head thrown 
back, he dreamed a series of sunny vis- 
ions, ale and pleasure dancing in his 
veins. At last he spoke. 

“| shall telegraph for Casimir,” he said. 
“Good Casimir! a fellow of the lower 
order of intelligence, Jean-Marie, dis- 
tinctly not creative, not poetic; and yet 
he will repay your study; his fortune is 
vast, and is entirely due to his own exer- 
tions. He is the very fellow to help us 
to dispose of our trinkets, find us a suita- 
ble house in Paris, and manage the details 
of our installation. Admirable Casimir, 
one of my oldest comrades! It was on 
his advice, I may add, that | invested my 
little fortune in Turkish bonds ; when we 
have added these spoils of the medizval 
church to our stake in the Mahometan 
empire, little boy, we shall positively roll 
among doubloons, positively roll! Beau- 
tiful forest,” he cried, “ farewell! Though 
called to other scenes, I will not forget 
thee. 
Under the influence of prosperity I be- 
come dithyrambic, Jean-Marie. Such is 


the impulse of the natural soul; such 
was the constitution of primeval man. | 
And I — well, I will not refuse the credit 
— 1 have preserved my youth like a vir- | 


| 





Thy name is graven in my heart. | 
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ginity ; another, who should have led the 
same snoozing, countryfied existence for 
these years, another had become rusted, 
become stereotype; but I, I praise my 
happy constitution, retain the spring un- 
broken. Fresh opulence and a new 
sphere of duties find me unabated in ar- 
dor and only more mature by knowledge. 
For this prospective change, Jean-Marie 
—it may probably have shocked you. 
Tell me now, did it not strike you as an 
inconsistency? Confess — itis useless to 
dissemble — it pained you?” 

“ Yes,” said the boy. 

“You see,” returned the doctor, with 
sublime fatuity, “I read your thoughts ! 
Nor am I! surprised —your education is 
not yet complete; the higher duties of 
men have not been yet presented to you 
fully. A hint—till we have leisure — 
must suffice. Now that I am once more 
in possession of a modest competence; 
now that I have so long prepared myself 
in silent meditation, it becomes my supe- 
rior duty to proceed to Paris. My scien- 
tific training, my undoubted command of 
language, mark me out for the service of 
my country. Modesty in such a case 
would be a snare. If sin were a philo- 
sophical expression, I should call it sinful. 
A man must not deny his manifest abili- 
ties, for that is to evade his obligations. 
I must be up and doing; I must be no 
skulker in life’s battle.” 

So he rattled on, copiously greasing the 
joint of his inconsistency with words; 
while the boy listened silently, his eyes 
fixed on the horse, his mind seething. It 
was all lost eloquence; no array of words 
could unsettle a belief of Jean-Marie’s; 
and he drove into Fontainebleau filled 
with pity, horror, indignation,-and de- 
spair. 

In the town Jean-Marie was kept a fix- 
ture on the driving-seat, to guard the 
treasure; while the doctor, with a singu- 
lar, shghtly tipsy airiness of manner, flut- 
tered in and out of cafés, where he shook 
hands with garrison officers, and mixed 
an absinthe with the nicety of old experi- 
ence; in and out of shops, from which he 
returned laden with costly fruits, real tur- 
tle, a magnificent piece of silk for his wife, 
a preposterous cane for himself, and a 
képi of the newest fashion for the boy; in 
and out of the telegraph office, whence he 
despatched his telegram, and where three 
hours later he received an answer prom- 
ising a visit on the morrow; and gener: 
ally pervaded Fontainebleau with the first 
fine aroma of his divine good-humor. 

The sun was very low when they set 
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forth again; the shadows of the forest 
trees extended across the broad white 
road that led them home; the penetrating 
odor of the evening wood had already 
arisen, like a cloud of incense, from that 
broad field of tree-tops; and even in the 
streets of the town, where the air had 
been baked all day between white walls, 
it came in whiffs and pulses, like a dis- 
tant music. Half-way home, the last gold 
flicker vanished from a great oak upon 
the left; and when they came forth be- 
yond the borders of the wood, the plain 
was already sunken in pearly greyness, 
and a great, pale moon came swinging 
skyward through the filmy poplars. 

The doctor sang, the doctor whistled, 
the doctor talked. He spoke of the 
woods, and the wars, and the deposition 
of dew; he brightened and babbled of 
Paris; he soared into cloudy bombast on 
the glories of the political arena. All was 
to be changed; as the day departed, it 
took with it the vestiges of an outworn 
existence, and to-morrow’s sun was to in- 
augurate the new. “Enough,” he cried! 
“of ‘this life of maceration!” His wife 
(still beautiful, or he was sadly partial) 
was to be no longer buried; she should 
now shine before society. Jean-Marie 
would find the world at his feet; the roads 
open to success, wealth, honor, and post- 
humous renown. ‘ And oh, by the way,” 
said he, “for God’s sake keep your tongue 
quiet! You are, of course, a very silent 
fellow; it is a quality I gladly recognize 
in you—silence, golden silence! But 
this is a matter of gravity. No word 
must get abroad ; none but the good Casi- 
mir is to be trusted; we shall probably 
dispose of the vessels in England.” 

“But are they not even ours?” the boy 
said, almost with a sob — it was the only 
time he had spoken. 

“ Ours in this sense, that they are no- 
body else’s,” replied the doctor. “ But 
the State would have some claim. If they 
were stolen, for instance, we should be 
unable to demand their restitution; we 
should have no title; we should be un- 
able even to communicate with the police. 
Such is the monstrous condition of the 
law. It is a mere instance of what re- 
mains to be done, of the injustices that 
may yet be righted by an ardent, active, 
and philosophical deputy.” 

Jean-Marie put his faith in Madame 
Desprez; and as they drove forward down 


the road from Bourron, between the rus- | 


tling poplars, he prayed in his teeth, and 
whippea up the horse to an unusual 
speed. Surely, as soon as they arrived, 
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| madame would assert her character, and 
| bring this waking nightmare to an end. 

Their entrance into Gretz was heralded 
| and accompanied by a most furious bark- 
ing; all the dogs in the village seemed to 
|smell the treasure in the noddy. But 
| there was no one in the street, save three 
lounging landscape-painters at Tentail- 
lon’s door. Jean-Marie opened the green 
gate, and led in the horse and carriage; 
and almost at the same moment Madame 
Desprez came to the kitchen threshold 
with a lighted lantern; for the moon was 
not yet high enough to clear the garden 
walls. 

“Close the gates, Jean-Marie!” cried 
the doctor, somewhat unsteadily alight- 
ing. “ Anastasie, where is Aline?” 

“She has gone to Montereau to see 
her parents,” said madame. 

“All is for the best!” exclaimed the 
doctor fervently. “Here, quick, come 
near to me; I do not wish to speak too 
loud,” he continued. “ Darling, we are 
wealthy!” 

“Wealthy!” repeated the wife. 

“I have found the treasure of Fran- 
chard,” replied her husband. “See, here 
are the first fruits: a pineapple, a dress 
for my ever-beautiful — it will suit her — 
trust a husband’s, trust a lover’s, taste! 
Embrace me, darling! This grimy epi- 
sode is over: the butterfly unfolds its 
painted wings. To-morrow Casimir will 
come; in a week we may be in Paris — 
happy at last! You shall have diamonds. 
Jean-Marie, take it out of the boot, with 
religious care, and bring it piece by piece 
into the dining-room. We shall have 
| plate at table! Darling, hasten and pre- 
pare this turtle ; it will be a whet —it will 
be an addition to our meagre ordinary. I 
myself will proceed to the cellar. We 
shall have a half-bottle of that little Beau- 
jolais you like, and finish with the Her- 
mitage; there are still three bottles left. 
Worthy wine for a worthy occasion.” 

* But, my husband; you put me in a 
whirl,” she cried. “I do not compre- 
hend.” 

“The turtle, my adored, the turtle!” 
cried the doctor; and he pushed her to- 
wards the kitchen, lantern and all. 

Jean-Marie stood dumbfounded. He 
had pictured to himself a different scene 
—a more immediate protest, and his hope 
began to dwindle on the spot. 

The doctor was everywhere, a little 
doubtful on his legs, perhaps, and now 
and then taking the wall with his shoul- 
der: for it was long since he had tasted 
absinthe, and he was even then reflecting 
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that the absinthe had been a misconcep- 
tion. Not that he regretted excess on 
such a glorious day, but he made a mental 
memorandum to beware; he must not, a 
second time, become the victim of a dele- 
terious habit. He had his wine out of 
the cellar in a twinkling; he arranged the 
sacrificial vessels, some on the white ta- 
blecloth, some on the sideboard, still 
crusted with historic earth. He was in 
and out of the kitchen, plying Anastasie 
with vermouth, heating her with glimpses 
of the future, estimating their new wealth 
at ever larger figures; and before they 
sat down to supper, the lady’s virtue had 
melted in the fire of his enthusiasm, her 
timidity had disappeared; she, too, had 
begun to speak disparagingly of the life 
at Gretz; and as she took her place and 
helped the saup, her eyes shone with the 
glitter of prospective diamonds. 

All through the meal, she and the doc- 
tor made and unmade fairy plans. They 
bobbed and bowed and pledged each oth- 
er. Their faces ran over with smiles; 
their eyes scattered sparkles, as they pro- 
jected the doctor’s political honors and 
the lady’s drawing-room ovations. 

“But you will not be a Red!” cried 
Anastasie. 

“Tam Left Centre to the core,” replied 
the doctor. 

‘*Madame Gastein will present us — 
we shall find ourselves forgotten,” said 
the lady. 

“‘ Never,” protested the doctor.  Beau- 
ty and talent leave a mark.” 

“TI have positively forgotten how to 
dress,” she sighed. 

“Darling, you make me blush,” cried 
he. ‘ Yours has been a tragic marriage!” 

“But your success — to see you appre- 
ciated, honored, your name in all the pa- 
pers, that will be more than pleasure — 
it will be heaven!” she cried. 

“And once a week,” said the doctor, 
archly scanning the syllables, “once a 
week —one good little game of bacca- 
rat?” 

“Only once a week?” she questioned, 
threatening him with a finger. 

“1 swear it by my political honor,” 
cried he. 

**] spoil you,” she said, and gave him 
her hand. 

He covered it with kisses. 

Jean-Marie escaped into the night. 
The moon swung high over Gretz. He 


went down to the garden end and sat on! 


the jetty. The river ran by with eddies 
of oily silver, and a low, monotonous 
song. Faint veils of mist moved among 
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the poplars on the further side. The 
reeds were quietly nodding. A hundred 
times already had the boy sat, on sucha 
night, and watched the streaming river 
with untroubled fancy. And this perhaps 
was to be the last. He was to leave this 
familiar hamlet, this green, rustling coun- 
try, this bright and quiet stream; he was 
to pass into the great city; his dear, lazy 
mistress was to move bedizened in sa- 
loons; his good, garrulous, kind-hearted 
master to become a brawling deputy ; and 
both be lost forever to Jean-Marie and 
their better selves. He knew his own de- 
fects; he knew he must sink into less and 
less consideration in the turmoil of a city 
life, sink more and more from the child 
into the servant. And he began dimly to 
believe the doctor’s prophecies of evil. 
He could see achange in both. His gen- 
erous incredulity failed him for this once: 
a child must have perceived that the Her- 
mitage had completed what the absinthe 
had begun. If this were the first day, 
what would be the last? “If necessary, 
wreck the train,” thought he, remember- 
ing the doctor’s parable. He looked round 
on the delightful scene; he drank deep of 
the charmed night air, laden with the 
scent of hay. “If necessary, wreck the 
train,” he repeated. And he rose and re- 
turned to the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION, IN TWO 
PARTS. 


THE next morning there was a most 
unusual outcry in the doctor’s house. 
The last thing before going to bed, the 
doctor had locked up some valuables in 
the dining-room cupboard; and behold, 
when he rose again, as he did about four 
o’clock, the cupboard had been broken 
open, and the valuables in question had 
disappeared. Madame and Jean-Marie 
were summoned from their rooms, and 
appeared in hasty toilets; they found the 
doctor raving, calling the heavens to wit- 
ness and avenge his injury, pacing the 
room barefooted, with the tails of his 
night-shirt flirting as he turned. 

“Gone!” he said; “the things are 
gone, the fortune gone! We are paupers 
once more. Boy! what do you know of 
this? Speak up, sir, speak up. Do you 
know of it? Where are they?” He 





had him by the arm, shaking him like a 


_ bag, and the boy’s words, if he had any, 


| were jolted forth in inarticulate murmurs. 
| The doctor, with a revulsion from his own 
| violence, set him down again. He ob- 
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served Anastasie in tears. ‘“ Anastasie,” 
he said, in quite an altered voice, “ com- 
pose yourself, command your feelings. I 
would not have you give way to passion 
like the vulgar. This — this trifling acci- 
dent rhust be lived down. Jean-Marie, 
bring me my smaller medicine-chest. A 
gentle laxative is indicated.” 

And he dosed the family all round, lead- 
ing the way himself with a double quan- 
tity. The wretched Anastasie, who had 
never been ill in the whole course of her 
existence, and whose soul recoiled from 
remedies, wept floods of tears as she 
sipped, and shuddered, and protested, and 
then was bullied and shouted at until she 
sipped again. As for Jean-Marie, he took 
his portion down with stoicism. 

“] have given him a less amount,” ob- 
served the doctor, “his youth protecting 
him against emotion. And now that we 
have thus parried any morbid conse- 
quences, let us reason.” 

“I am so cold,” wailed Anastasie. 

“Cold!” cried the doctor. “I give 
thanks to God that I am made of fierier 
material. Why, madame, a blow like this 
would set a frog into a transpiration. If 
you are cold, you can retire; and, by the 
way, you might throw me down my trou- 
sers. Itis chilly for the legs.” 

“Oh no!” protested Anastasie; “I 
will stay with you.” 

“Nay, madame, you shall not suffer 
for your devotion,” said the doctor. “I 
wili myself fetch you a shawl.” And he 
went up-stairs and returned more fully 
clad and with an armful of wraps for the 
shivering Anastasie. “And now,” he re- 
sumed, “to investigate this crime. Let 
us proceed by induction. Anastasie, do 
you know anything that can help us?” 
Anastasie knew nothing. “ Or you, Jean- 
Marie?” 

“ Not I,” replied the boy steadily. 

“Good,” returned the doctor. “We 
shall now turn our attention to the material 
evidences. (I was born to be a detective ; 
I have the eye and the systematic spirit.) 
First, violence has been employed. The 
door was broken open; and it may be ob- 
served, in passing, that the lock was dear 
indeed at what | paid for it: a crow to 
pluck with Master Goguelat. Second, 
here is the instrument employed — one of 
our own table-knives, one of our best, my 
dear; which seems to indicate no prepa- 
ration on the part of the gang —if gang 
it was. Thirdly, I observe that nothing 
has been removed except the Franchard 
dishes and the casket; our own silver has 
been minutely respected. This is wily; 
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it shows intelligence, a knowledge of the 
code, a desire to avoid legal consequences. 
I argue from this fact that the gang num- 
bers persons of respectability — outward, 
of course, and merely outward, as the 
robbery proves. But I argue, second, 
that we must have been observed at Fran- 
chard itself by some occult observer, and 
dogged throughout the day with a skill 
and patience that I venture to qualify as 
consummate. No ordinary man, no occa- 
sional criminal, would have shown him- 
self capable of this combination. We 
have in our neighborhood, it is far from 
improbable, a retired bandit of the high- 
est order of intelligence.” 

“Good Heaven!” cried the horrified 
Anastasie. “Henri, how can you?” 

“ My cherished one, this is a process of 
induction,” said the doctor. “If any of 
my steps are unsound, correct me. You 
are silent? Then do not, I beseech you, 
be so vulgarly illogical as to revolt from 
my conclusion. We have now arrived,” 
he resumed, “at some idea of the compo- 
sition of the gang —for I incline to the 
hypothesis of more than one —and we 
now leave this room, which can disclose 
no more, and turn our attention to the 
court and garden. (Jean-Marie, | trust 
you are observantly following my various 
steps; this is an excellent piece of educa- 
tion for you.) Come with me to the door, 
No steps on the court; it is unfortunate 
our court should be paved. On what 
small matters hang the destiny of these 
delicate investigations! Hey! What 
have we here? I have led you to the 
very spot,” he said, standing grandly 
backward and indicating the green yate. 
“ An escalade, as you can now see for 
yourselves, has taken place.” 

Sure enough, the green paint was in 
several places scratched and broken; and 
one of the panels preserved the print of 
a nailed shoe. ‘The foot had slipped, 
however, and it was difficult to estimate 
the size of the shoe, and impossible to 
distinguish the pattern of the nails. 

“The whole robbery,” concluded the 
doctor, “step by step, has been reconsti- 
tuted. Inductive science can no furthur 
go.” 

“It is wonderful,” said his wife. “ You 
should indeed have been a detective, 
Henri. I had no idea of your talents.” 

“My dear,” replied Desprez conde- 
scendingly, ‘*a man of scientific imayina- 
tion combines the lesser faculties; he is 
a detective just as he is a publicist, ora 
general; these are but local applications 
of his special talent. But now,” he con- 
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tinued, “ would you have me go further? 
Would you have me lay my finger on the 
culprits — or rather, for I cannot promise 
quite so much, point out to you the very 
house where they consort? It may be a 
satisfaction, at least it is all we are likely 
to get, since we are denied the remedy of 
law. I reach the further stage in this 
way. In order to fill up my outline of 
the robbery, I require a man likely to be 
in the forest idling, I require a man of 
education, | require a man superior to 
considerations of morality. The three 
requisites all centre in Tentaillon’s board- 
ers. They are painters, therefore they 
are continually lounging in the forest. 
They are painters, therefore they are not 
unlikely to have some smattering of edu- 
cation. Lastly, because they are painters, 
they are probably immoral. And this I 
prove in two ways. First, painting is an 
art which merely addresses the eye; it 
does not in any particular exercise the 
moral sense. And second, painting, in 
common with all the other arts, implies 
the dangerous quality of imagination. A 
man of imagination is never moral; he 
outsoars literal demarcations and reviews 
life under too many shifting lights to rest 
content with the invidious distinctions of 
the law!” 

“ But you always say —at least, so I 
understood you” —said madame, “that 
these lads display no imagination what- 
ever.” 

“My dear, they displayed imagination, 
and of a very fantastic order, too,” re- 
turned the doctor, “when they embraced 
their beggarly profession. Besides — 
and this is an argument exactly suited to 
your intellectual level—many of them 
are English and American. Where else 
should we expect to find a thief? And 
now you had better get your coffee. Be- 
cause we have lost a treasure, there is no 
reason for starving. For my part I shall 
break my fast with white wine. I feel 
unaccountably heated and thirsty to-day. 
I can only attribute it to the shock of the 
discovery. And yet, you will bear me 
out, I supported the emotion nobly.” 

The doctor had now talked himself 
back into an admirable humor; and as he 
sat in the arbor and slowly imbibed a 
large allowance of white wine and picked 
a little bread and cheese with no very im- 
petuous appetite, if a third of his medita- 
tations ran upon the missing treasure, the 
other two-thirds were more pleasingly 
busied in the retrospect of his detective 
skill. 

About eleven Casimir arrived; he had 
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caught an early train to Fontainebleau, and 
driven over to save time; and now his cab 
was stabled at Tentaillon’s, and he re- 
marked, studying his watch, that he could 
spare an hour and a half. He was much 
the man of business, decisively spoken, 
given to frowning in an intellectual man- 
ner. Anastasie’s born brother, he did not 
waste much sentiment on the lady, gave 
her an English family kiss, and demanded 
a meal without delay. 

“ You can tell your story while we eat,” 
he observed. “ Anything good to-day, 
Stasie?” 

He was promised something good. 
The trio sat down to table in the arbor, 
Jean-Marie waiting as well as eating, and 
the doctor recounted what had happened 
in his richest narrative manner. Casimir 
heard it with explosions of laughter. 

“What a streak of luck for you, my 
good brother,” he observed, when the tale 
was over. ‘If youhad gone to Paris, you 
would have played dick-duck-drake with 
the whole consignment in three months. 
Your own would have followed ; and you 
would have come to me in a procession 
like the last time. But I give you warn- 
ing — Stasie may weep and Henri ratio- 
cinate—it will not serve you twice. 
Your next collapse will be fatal. I 
thought I had told you so, Stasie? Hey? 
No sense ?” 

The doctor winced and looked furtively 
at Jean-Marie; but the boy seemed apa- 
thetic. 

“ And then again,” broke out Casimir, 
“what children you are—vicious chil- 
dren, my faith! How could you tell*the 
value of this trash? It might have been 
worth nothing, or next door.” 

*“ Pardon me,” said the doctor. “You - 
have your usual flow of spirits, I per- 
ceive, but even less than your usual de- 
liberation. I am not entirely ignorant of 
these matters.” 

“ Not entirely ignorant of anything ever 
I heard of,” interrupted Casimir, bowing, 
and raising his glass with a sort of pert 
politeness. 

“At least,” resumed the doctor, “I 
gave my mind to the subject—that you 
may be willing to believe —and | esti- 
mated that our capital would be dou- 
bled.” And he described the nature of 
the find. 

“ My word of honor!” said Casimir, “ I 
half believe you! But much would depend 
on the quality of the gold.” 

“ The quality, my dear Casimir, was ” 
—and the doctor, in default of language, 
kissed his finger-tips. 
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“JT would not take your word for it, my 
good friend,” retorted the man of busi- 
ness. “You are a man of very rosy 
views. But this robbery,” he continued, 
“this robbery is anodd thing. Ofcourse 
I pass over your nonsense about gangs 
and landscape-painters. For me, that is 
a dream. Who was in the house last 
night?” 

“ None but ourselves,” replied the doc- 
tor. 

“And this young gentleman?” asked 
Casimir, jerking a nod in the direction of 
Jean-Marie. 

“ He too” — the doctor bowed. 

“ Well; and, if it is a fair question, who 
is he?’ pursued the brother-in law. 

“ Jean-Marie,” answered the doctor, 
“combines the functions of a son and 
stable-boy. He began as the latter, but 
he rose rapidly to the more honorable 
rank in our affections. He is, I may say, 
the greatest comfort in our lives.” 

“Ha!” said Casimir. “And previous 
to becoming one of you?” 

“Jean-Marie has lived a remarkable 
existence; his experience has been emi- 
nently formative,” replied Desprez. “If 
I had had to choose an education for my 
son, I should have chosen such another. 
Beginning life with mountebanks and 
thieves, passing onward to the society 
and friendship of philosophers, he may 
be said to have skimmed the volume of 
human life.” 

“Thieves?” repeated the brother-in- 
law, with a meditative air. 

The doctor could have bitten his 
tongue out. He foresaw what was com- 
ing, and prepared his mind for a vigorous 
defence. 

* Did you ever steal yourself?” asked 
Casimir, turning suddenly on Jean-Marie, 
and for the first time employing a single 
eyeglass which hung round his neck. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the boy, with adeep 
blush. 

Casimir turned to the others with 
pursed lips, and nodded to them mean- 
ingly. “Hey?” said he; “how is that ?” 

“ Jean-Marie is a teller of the truth,” 
returned the doctor, throwing out his 
bust. 

“He has never told a lie,” added ma- 
dame. * He is the best of boys.” 

“ Never told a lie, has he not?” re- 
flected Casimir. ‘ Strange, very strange. 
Give me your attention, my young friend,” 
he continued. “ You knew about this 
treasure?” 

“He helped to bring it home,” inter- 
posed the doctor. 

“ Desprez, -1 ask you nothing but to 
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hold your tongue,” returned Casimir. “TI 
mean to question this stable-boy of yours ; 
and if you are so certain of his innocence, 
you can afford to let him answer for him- 
self. Now, sir,” he resumed, pointing his 
eyeglass straight at Jean-Marie. ‘You 
knew it could be stolen with impunity? 
You knew you could not be prosecuted ? 
Come! Did you, or did you not?” 

“T did,” answered Jean-Marie, in a 
miserable whisper. He sat there chang- 
ing color like a revolving pharos, twisting 
his fingers hysterically, swallowing air, the 
picture of guilt. 

“You knew where it was put?” re- 
sumed the inqutsitor. 

“Yes,” from Jean-Marie. 

“You say you have been a thief be- 
fore,” continued Casimir. ‘* Now how am 
I to know that you are not one still? I 
suppose you could climb the green gate?” 

“Yes,” still lower, from the culprit. 

“ Well, then, it was you who stole these 
things. You know it, and you dare not 
deny it. Look me in the face! Raise 
your sneak’s eyes, and answer!” 

But in place of anything of that sort 
Jean-Marie broke into a dismal howl and 
fled from the arbor. Anastasie, as she 
pursued to capture and reassure the vic- 
tim, found time to send one Parthian ar- 
row — “ Casimir, you are a brute!” 

“My brother,” said Desprez, with the 
greatest dignity, “ you take upon yourself 
a license ——” 

“ Desprez,” interrupted Casimir, “for 
heaven’s sake be a man of the world. 
You telegraph me to leave my business 
and come down here on yours. I come, 
I ask the business, you say ‘Find me 
this thief!’ Well, I find him; I say 
‘There he is!’ You need not like it, 
but you have no manner of right to take 
offence.” 

* Well,” returned the doctor, “I grant 
that; 1 will even thank you for your mis- 
taken zeal. But your hypothesis was so 
extravagantly monstrous ‘i 

“Look here,” interrupted Casimir; 
“was it you or Stasie?” 

“ Certainly not,” answered the doctor. 

“Very well; then it was the boy. Say 
no more about it,” said the brother-in-law, 
and he produced his cigar-case. 

“] will say this much more,” returned 
Desprez: “if that boy came and told me 
so himself, I should not believe him; and 
if I did believe him, so implicit is my 
trust, | should conclude that be had acted 
for the best.” 

“ Well, well,” said Casimir indulgently. 
“Have you a light? I must be going. 
And by the way, | wish you would let me 
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sell your Turks for you. I always told 
you it meant smash. I tell you so again. 
Indeed, it was partly that, that brought 
me down. You never acknowledge my 
letters — a most unpardonable habit.” 

** My good brother,” replied the doctor 
blandly, “1 have never denied your abil- 
ity in business; but I can perceive your 
limitations.” 

‘*Egad, my friend, I can return the 
compliment,” observed the man of busi- 
ness. ‘Your limitation is to be down- 
right irrational.” 

“Observe the relative position,” re- 
turned the doctor with a smile. “It is 
your attitude to believe through thick and 
thin in one man’s judgment — your own. 
I follow the same opinion, but critically 
and with open eyes. Which is the more 
irrational? I leave it to yourself.” 

“Oh, my dear fellow!” cried Casimir, 
“stick to your Turks, stick to your stable- 
boy, go to the devil in general in your 
own way and be done with it, But don't 
ratiocinate with me — I cannot bear it. 
And so, ta-ta. I might as well have 
stayed away for any good I’ve done. Say 
good bye from me to Stasie, and to the 
sullen hang-dog of a stable-boy, if you 
insist on it; I’m off.” 

And Casimir departed. The doctor, 
that night, dissected his character before 
Anastasie. “One thing, my beautiful,” 
he said, “he has learned one thing from 
his lifelong acquaintance with your hus- 
band: the word vatiocinate. It shines in 
his vocabulary, like a jewel in a muck- 
heap. And, even so, he continually mis- 
applies it. For you must have observed 
he uses it as a sort of taunt, in the sense 
of to ergotise, implying, as it were — the 
poor, dear fellow !—a vein of sophistry. 
As for his cruelty to Jean-Marie, it must 
be forgiven him —it is not his nature, it 
is the nature of his life. A man who 
deals with money, my dear, is a man lost.” 

With Jean-Marie, the process of recon- 
ciliation had been somewhat slow. At 
first he was inconsolable, insisted on 
leaving the family, went from paroxysm 
to paroxysm of tears; and it was only 
after Anastasie had been closeted for an 
hour with him, alone, that she came forth, 
sought out the doctor, and, with tears in 
her eyes, acquainted that gentleman with 
what had passed. 

“At first, my husband, he would hear 
of nothing,” she said. “Imagine! if he 
had left us! What would the treasure 
be to that? Horrible treasure, it has 
brought all this about! At last, after he 
has sobbed his very heart out, he agrees 
to stay on a condition—we are not to 
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mention this matter, this infamous suspi- 
cion, not even to mention the robbery. 
On that agreement only, the poor, cruel 
boy will consent to remain among his 
friends.” 

“ But this inhibition,” said the doctor, 
“this embargo — it cannot possibly apply 
to me?” 

“ To all of us,” Anastasie assured him. 

** My cherished one,” Desprez protest- 
ed, “‘you must have misunderstood. It 
cannot apply to me. He would naturally 
come to me.” 

“Henri,” she said, “it does; I swear 
to you it does.” 

“This is a painful, a very painful cir- 
cumstance,” the doctor said, looking a 
little black. “I cannot affect, Anastasie, 
to be anything but justly wounded. I 
feel this, | feel it, my wife, acutely.” 

“IT knew you would,” she said. “ But 
if you had seen his distress! We must 
make allowances, we must sacrifice our 
feelings.” 

“| trust, my dear, you have never found 
me averse to sacrifices,” returned the doc- 
tor very stiffly. 

“ And you will let me go and tell him 
that you have agreed? It will be like 
your noble nature,” she cried. 

So it would, he perceived — it would be 
like his noble nature! Up jumped his 
spirits, triumphant at the thought. “Go, 
darling,” he said nobly, “reassure him. 
The subject is buried; more — I make an 
effort, | have accustomed my will to these 
exertions — and it is forgotten.” 

A little after, but still with swollen eyes 
and looking mortally sheepish, Jean-Marie 
reappeared and went ostentatiously about 
hisavocations. He was the only unhappy 
member of the party that sat down that 
night to supper. As for the doctor, he 
was radiant. He thus sang the requiem 
of the treasure, — 

“This has been, on the whole, a most 
amusing episode,” he said. ** We are not 
a penny the worse —nay, we are im- 
mensely gainers. Our philosophy has 
been exercised ; some of the turtle is still 
left — the most wholesome of delicacies ; 
I have my staff, Anastasie has her new 
dress, Jean-Marie is the proud possessor 
of a fashionable képi. Besides, we hada 
glass of Hermitage last night; the glow 
still suffuses my memory. I was growing 
positively niggardly with that Hermitage, 
positively niggardly. Let me take the 
hint: we had one bottle to celebrate the 
appearance of our visionary fortune; let 
us have a second to console us for its 
occultation. The third I hereby dedicate 
to Jean-Marie’s wedding breakfast.” 
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THE PARCELS POST. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE PARCELS POST. 

THE new department which Mr. Faw- 
cett has added to the post-office has. at 
last been got into working order. The 
parcels post began its operations on the 
first of the month, and, as far as can be 
seen as yet, in the most successful man- 
ner. Mr. Fawcett’s illness may have de- 
layed the start to a certain extent, but the 
loss of time due to that cause has proba- 
bly not been considerable Although it 
would be highly unjust to deny the post- 
master-general his great share of the 
credit fairly won by the reform, it is only 
right to remember that the permanent off- 
cials of the department have also done 
their part. It is too generally the prac- 
tice to look upon the minister whose name 
is known to everybody as the sole author 
of improvements in the public service, and 
to forget that the first suggestion often 
comes from some official whose name is 
only known to his superiors. In the 
present case there is no reason to sup- 
pose fora moment that Mr. Fawcett has 
not been the originator of the reform or 
has not supplied the motive power 
throughout. But, as he himself has al- 


ways been generously ready to acknowl- 
edge, he has been helped by the zeal and 


experience of his subordinates. It is in- 
evitable and right that they should be un- 
known to the public. The members of 
State departments ought to look to their 
chiefs only for recognition and reward. 
But the praise which cannot be given to 
them personally may fairly be given to 
the whole department. The office as a 
whole is well entitled to share with its 
ministerial chief in the popularity to be 
gained by the parcels post. The work of 
the post-office is so generally well done 
that we may well believe that whatever 
delay there has been in beginning to work 
the new branch has been wholly due to a 
determination to have everything thor- 
oughly organized before making a start. 
It is as yet somewhat early to decide how 
far the parcels post is a success or howit 
will work. The test has been wel! borne, 
but then it is scarcely fair. In some re- 
spects it is exceptionally hard, but it must 
not be forgotten that the severest strain 
has still to come. The rush of the first 
days is trying to the clerks and servants 
of various kinds to whom the work is 
new. But then everybody is full of zeal, 
and the public has not gathered sufficient 
confidence to begin making blunders, It 
is docile and prepared to do as it is bid. 
Neither has there been time to see how 
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the transit traffic will be managed. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the par- 
cels post has started well. To all appear- 
ance another convenience has been added 
to life. The wagons of the department, 
with their rich crimson paint —the color 
chosen seems to be exactly that of the 
tunics of the Guards —and their black 
tilts will soon be a familiar and not un- 
pleasing feature of the streets. 

It will not, however, be in London that 
the most difficult part of the work will 
have to be done. The post-office can 
profit by the experience of the carrying 
companies in the capital. The practised 
staff of these carriers can be enlisted, or 
at least their knowledge can be utilized. 
All the great railway stations are worked 
by servants accustomed to the transport 
of great quantities of goods, and they can 
be relied on for assistance. In the coun- 
try the post will be more completely 
thrown on its own resources. It under- 
takes to do carriers’ work where the ser- 
vice of the railway companies does not 
extend. There is a limit to what it prom- 
ises todo. Parcels will not be carried be- 
yond the range of the postal delivery, but 
wherever a letter can go a package must 
be taken too, as long as it conforms to the 
rules. The conditions imposed are by no 
means stringent. As long as the sender 
pays in advance, does not send anything 
improperly packed, or more than six feet 
long in length and breadth together, or 
which is not likely to damage other par- 
cels or the health of the officials, the post- 
office will carry his parcel. The amount 
to be carried will certainly be very consid- 
erable. Tosome extent the increase of 
work caused by the new institution will be 
counterbalanced by a diminution of what 
is already done by the office. It may be 
taken for granted that samples and books 
will be sent by the parcels post. The 
sample post has not satisfied the public 
hitherto. It has been complained of as 
too dear, and the limitations of weight and 
size were thought to be too strict. Mer- 
chants and wholesale dealers have been 
known to assert that when a great number 
of samples had to be sent it was cheaper 
to have them posted from Antwerp by the 
skipper of a passenger boat, or even by a 
clerk sent for the purpose, than to send 
them straight from London. The cheap 
and convenient parcels post will practi- 
cally abolish such a service as this. The 
book post was incomparably more effi- 
cient, and was much used; but it also will 
probably be swallowed up by the parcels 
post. Single books will go as cheaply, 
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and large packages will be sent which 
would formerly not have been taken. In 
time both the sample post and the book 
post may be given up altogether, and the 
carrying work divided between Jetters and 
parcels of all kinds. Buta greatincrease 
in bulk and variety of goods sent will have 
to be set off against this gain. From the 
moment that it becomes much easier than 
before to send samples and books many 
more will be sent. The great difficulty in 
the distribution of these things will neces- 
sarily be in the country. 

Although it is very early to speculate on 
the social effects likely to be produced by 
the parcels post, one thing may be pre- 
dicted with tolerable certainty. It will 
give a further impulse to the already 
flourishing business of advertising. Even 
as itis, the samples of enterprising trades- 
men find their way easily enough into 
houses where they are by no means 
wanted. The hitherto limited facilities 
afforded for their transmission will now 
be almost boundless. On the very first 
day of the parcels post’s career, pushing 
tradesmen despatched cartloads of sam- 
ples in every direction.. The papers are 
already full of advertisements from shop- 
‘keepers who are ready to send goods by 
the pound all over the country. Retail 
traders in the suburbs of London and in 
small towns may very possibly discover 
that the zeal and ingenuity ” the post- 
office are not working wholly for their 
good. As it is now organized, it may 


prove to be one of the most powerful of! 
all the influences at work to forward the 


concentration of trade in the hands of 
wholesale dealers in great towns. The 
system of postal orders has made it ex- 
tremely easy to send small sums of money 
to any part of the three kingdoms. A 
cheque for a shilling can be sent from 
Kirkwall to London and cashed at any 
post-office. Now a tradesman will be able 
to forward half a pound of tea by return 
of post. This is, doubtless, an extreme 
case. Nobody is likely to take the trouble 
to write to London for half-pounds of tea, 
unless under exceptional circumstances. 
It is, however, very probable that large 
dealers in great towns will gain not a little 
by the new ; facilities for forwarding small 
parcels of goods. They can commonly 
afford to undersell retail tradesmen of the 
poorer kind, and their articles are often 
better. In spite of the expense and diffi- 
culty of transport, they have been steadily | 
gaining ground of late years, and now 
every facility will be given them. The} 
more enterprising firms have already 


realized the value of what they have 
| gaines! — or rather of what the post-office 
has conferred on them —and are begin- 
ning to push and advertise already. 
There is perhaps no reason for regret in 
the fact that a further impulse has been 
given to the natural course of trade; but, 
like other changes and developments, it 
will ‘fall heavily on the weak. The par- 
cels'post may repeat the work of the rail- 
ways on asmaller scale. In the long run 
the'country gains by every facility offered 
to trade, but in the mean while individuals 
will have suffered, and they may not un- 
naturally feel that they have cause for 
complaint. 

To the London tradesman and those of 
the great towns in general the parcels 
post will be a considerable advantage. 
It will probably relieve them from the 
trouble of sending goods by hand more 
than the private carriers have done, and 
at acheaper rate. In proportion as they 
are saved from the necessity of sending 
their goods by hand they will be able to 
dispense with a certain number of the 
servants they employ. At the same time 
their gain in this respect will be limited 
in various ways. Goods of some kinds 
will not be taken, and such as are very 
fragile will scarcely be risked. It is well 
to remember that the post-office has ex- 
plicitly refused to take the responsibility 
for breakage or damage, or apparently for 
loss. It is to do the work of common car- 
riers; but it will not give the same guar- 
antees that its work will be carefully done. 
The confidence‘felt in the department is 
great, and nobody supposes that it will be 
reckless or slovenly; but its credit must 
suffer to a certain extent by its refusal to 
submit to responsibility. The saving 
clause which protects the postmaster-gen- 
eral and his subordinates from legal pro- 
ceedings for damage done to goods which 
have passed through their hands was 
probably only inserted as a defence 
against merely captious and vexatious 
complaints. In the last resort there is 
always an authority to which the post-of- 
fice is responsible. If goods are lost or 
delivered in a smashed state, even ina 
small percentage of cases, the postmaster- 
general will be sure to hear of it tn Par- 
liament. A minister who is liable to have 
an unlimited number of disagreeable ques- 
tions asked him by members who have to 
speak for aggrieved constituents may be 
| trusted to keep a tight hand on his subor- 
‘dinates. For the moment. there is not 
| much probability of complaint. The coun- 
| try is highly pleased with the post-office, 
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MIRRORS AND 
and feels much gratification, tempered by 
a certain surprise, at being supplied.avith 
a beneficent institution which it wa¥,not 
particularly conscious of needing. 14 ill 
watch the first struggle against difficulties 
with good humor and with every disposi- 
tion to make allowances, if there is a little 
friction or even in a mild way a brejk- 
down. When the novelty has worn pff 
the complaints may begin. People who| 
have formed too high an opinion of wh 
the parcels post can do will console the 
selves for their disappointment by gru 
bling. Small tradesmen, who discover that 
their most dangerous rivals have bee 
practically brought next door, will no 
bless the government which has made th 
fight for life stillharder. Butifa minister 
is to be frightened from his purpose by 
the fear of grumblers or turned from it by 
consideration for the weaker kind of trad- 
ers, he would be reduced to the humble 
task of keeping things as they are. Mr. 
Fawcett is distinctly not a minister of 
that stamp, and he will assuredly go on in 
his attempts to improve the post-office. 






From The Queen. 
MIRRORS AND MIRROR-FRAMES. 


INTERESTING as it would be perhaps 
to trace the influence of mirrors on the 
general and individual history of woman- 
kind, the subject is too intricate and too 
delicate to suit our pages, and we have to 
content ourselves with a short description 
of their development in shape and orna- 
mentation from early times to the present 
day. The use of small mirrors can be 
traced to a very early period, and amongst 
almost every people of the world. The 
most ancient specimens were made of 
polished metal, with flat and broad han- 
dles, and the backs incised with various 
designs. Many of these metallic mirrors 
have been found in Roman burial places 
in England and elsewhere, one especially 
curious at Coddenham in Suffolk, en- 
closed in a circular bronze case of scarcely 
more than two inches diameter, with the 
head of the emperor Nero engraved on 
one side. Similar mirrors were com- 
monly used by Anglo-Saxon ladies ; and 
there is a letter preserved in Bede from 
Pope Boniface 1V. to Ethelberga, qeeen 
of Edwin of Northumbria in 625, wherein 
he requests her acceptance of an ivory 
comb and a silver mirror. Combs, mir- 
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land. Whether the method of forming 
‘mirrors by backing glass with foliated 
metal was known to the Romans is stilla 
matter of controversy, but is frequently 
mentioned in the manuscripts of the Mid- 
dle Ages, especially in John Peeham’s 
treatise on optics (about 1279). The art 
of producing and polishing large surfaces 
of glass for mirrors seems to have been 
first perfected in Germany, as it appears 


| from a petition presented to the Senate 


of Venice by Nicolo Cocio and two others 
in 1317, that they had made an agreement 
with a magister de alemania, whio knew 
how to work glass for mirrors, etc. Again, 
in 1507, two men of Murano, Andrea and 
Dominico dall Gallo, addressed a petition 
to the Council of Ten, stating that they 
possessed the secret of making good and 
perfect mirrors, a secret which had hith- 
erto been in the possession of only one 
German glass house, and asking for an 
\exclusive privilege for twenty-five years. 
About this time mirrors were made in 
Nuremberg, by blowing into the glass 
bubbR, still hot, a metallic mixture with 
a little resin or salt of tartar. The bub- 
ble was then cut into small round mirrors. 
During the first half of the sixteenth 
century, metal mirrors were used side by 
side with glass mirrors, until in 1569-70, 
the mirror-makers of Venice formed them- 
selves into a corporation, and succeed- 
ed in producing large sheets of glass 
without striz and bubbles, and also intro- 
duced a better method of applying the 
metal. The Venetian mirror-plates, and 
all others long afterwards, were formed 
by blowing glass into cylinders, which 
were then slit, flattened out on a stone, 
and afterwards polished onatable. Ev- 
ery one claiming to be admitted as a capo 
maestroin the corporation of sfecchiact, 
or mirror-makers of Venice, had to prove 
his ability to flatten and polish a piece of 
glass of seventeen inches, and to apply 
the foglia or leaf of metal. From this 
time Murano took the lead in manufac- 
turing mirrors, and exported them for the 
next two centuries to almost all countries, 
both east and west. The efforts made in 
France and England in the seventeenth 
century to compete with the Venetian 
mirror-makers were only successful in 
Louis XIV.’s time. Colbert, after having 
vainly endeavored to bring over workmen 
from Murano to found a manufactory of 
glass in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, 
learnt that one already existed in regular 
working order at Tourlaville, near Cher- 





rors, and mirror-cases are also frequently | 
found on the sculptured stones of Scot- | 


bourg. The minister sent for Lucas de 
Nehon, the director, to take in hand the 
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royal manufactory of glasses, and shortly | and f¢rmed of an iris of Ceylon jacinth, 


after he was able to send from it the 
splendid decorations of the Galerie des 
Fétes at Versailles. About the same time 
the manufacture of large flint-glass plates 
for mirrors seems to have been greatly 
improved in England by the encourage- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
glass-works in which he was interested 
seem to have been situated at Lambeth, 
and Evelyn, in 1677, says, “ We also saw 
the Duke of Buckingham’s glass-work, 
where they made huge vases of metal 
(glass) as clear, ponderous, and thick as 
crystal, also looking-glasses far larger 
and better than any that come from Ven- 
ice.” From the Lambeth glass-house 
came. no doubt, many of the mirrors with 
bevelled. edges still remaining in old 
houses. Inthe eighteenth century mirror- 
making at Venice declined, and in 1765, 
amongst the fifteen glass-houses working 
at Murano, only one, that of Jean Mo- 
ta, made mirrors, the largest of which 
measured four feet nine and a half inches 
square. All this time, and for ne@y a 
century after, the backing of the glass 
plate was effected exclusively by an amal- 
gam of quicksilver and tin, a most un- 
healthy process, through the fumes aris- 
ing from the former metal; until about 
1850 Drayton, an Englishman, substituted 
oxide of silver for the tinfoil and essence 
of lavender for the mercury. Since then, 
in 1864, Dodé, a Frenchman, made a fur- 
ther improvement by employing platina 
instead of silver. One shilling’s worth of 
platina covers about one yard square of 
glass. The frames and cases of mirrors 
have always been a subject for more or 
less elaborate ornamentation. Gold and 
silversmiths, ivory and wood carvers, 
bronze and iron casters, vied with each 
other to produce the most attractive 
frames for looking-glasses. -The backs 
and covers of the Roman and Etruscan 
metallic mirrors were beautifully engraved, 
and the frames sometimes chased. The 
Persians were famous for their mirror- 
frames, on which they lavished the most 
seductive charms ever inspired by wealth 
and taste. Jacquemard, in his “ History 
of Furniture,” describes one that has 
gone the round of several famous collec- 
tions. It consists of a rectangular plate, 
furnished with two lateral pivots, allowing 
it to be inclined at various angles, doubt- 
less on supporting columns. The ground 
is of white jade, divided by an ardbesque 
network of black jade, encrusted with ru- 
bies. Each medallion of the network is 


embellished with a bouquet set in gold, 


with Jeaves of transparent green jade. 
In th@ thirteenth and fourteenth century 
ivor{, Wwas the favorite material for mirror- 
cas¢s. On the one cover, to which the 
mifrdér was fastened, scenes from domes- 
tic life, or from some poem or romance, 
also/hunting and garden scenes, or play- 
ers fat chess, or assaults on the castle of 
lov¢, were sculptured. The front cover 
wag generally plain, and frequently got 
lost, or was thrown away. At all events, 
it js very rare to find both covers. In 
the sixteenth century the covers and 
frames of the pocket mirrors were elab- 
orptely carved in wood, with appropriate 
inscriptions in the panels. There were 
also mirror-cases in iron, damascened or 
inlaid with gold and silver. When in the 
second half of the sixteenth century the 
enetian mirrors became the universal 
fashion, gilt wood frames were exten- 
ively used for them. Both in Venice 
nd Florence soft woods, such as willow 
= lime, were employed for the carvings. 
At first the bevelled mirror-plates were 
square or oblong, seldom exceeding four 
feet by five feet. In France elaborately 
carved and gilt frames for looking-glasses 
were all the fashion from Louis XIV.’s 
time. The design generally consisted of 
delicate arabesque combinations connect- 
ed by wreaths of flowers, relieved by 
masks and palmettes or by shells and 
acanthus foliage. Sections of glass were 
ranged at each corner; then pieces placed 
to form a border, a pediment at the top, 
and a pendent towards the base. Gilded 
and carved wood united these complicated 
arrangements, which was of excellent 
effect and great delicacy of workmanship. 
Mirrors now came into general use in 
France as well asin England. “Za rue 
St. André-des-Arts,” says Savarin, speak- 
ing of Paris in the seventeenth century, 
“eut le premier café orné de glaces et de 
tables de marbre a peu pros comme on les 
vott de nos jours.” In England, soon 
after the Restoration, Sir Samuel Mor- 
land built in 1667 a fine room at Vaux- 
hall, the inside all of looking-glass and 
fountains very pleasant to behold. At 
about the same period the house of Nell 
Gwynne had the back room on the ground 
floor entirely lined with looking-glasses. 
| During the later Renaissance and rococo 
| periods the frames of the hand and toi- 
'lette mirrors were made of precious and 
|baser metals, bronze and ormolu work 
| being predominant, and the backs were 
' engraved, chased, or jewelled. This con- 
_ tinued to the present day. 


















